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“MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 





OF CREBPILLON. 


With a Head, fiom an original Painting, finely engraved. 


PROSPER Jotyor ve CrezitL- 
Lon, who has been called the A:fchy- 
lus of France, was born at Dijon, on 
February 13, 1674. He entered upon 
his ftudies among the jciuits, who were 
at one time the firft inftructors of fe- 
veral diltinguifhed writers. An anec- 
dote, which the abbé D‘Olivet often 
related, apprizes us that Crebillon, 
while yet at college, announced thofe 
talents which were afterward, to ac- 
quire him fame, and at the fame time 
that love for an independent life, 
which he difplayed to the end of his 
days. ‘The jefuits, who zealoufly oc- 
cupied themfelves in the education of 
the children fo long entrufted to their 
care, did not, meanwhile, forget the 
advantage of the fociety, which was 
ever before their eyes. With this 
view they ftudied to gain a. perfect 
knowledge of their difciples, in order 
to derive from it all poffible affiftance 
in the projects they might form with 
relation to them. 

‘To this purpofe, they kept in every 
college a fecret regifter, in which they 
wrote the name of each f{cholar, with 
a note in Latin, defcriptive of his abi- 
lities, difpofition, and character: Fon- 
tenelle, for example, who had ftudied 
in their feminary at Rouen, his na- 
tive city, was entered as * A youth 
accomplifhed in all points, and the 
firt among fcholars.’ The note an- 
nexed to Crebillon was lefs to his 
honour, * A boy of parts, but re- 
markably gracelefs.’ We fhould not, 
fays monf. D’Alembert, have ven- 
tured to mention fo trifling a circum- 
{tance of Crebillon’s puerile years, 
had his after-conduét juftified the vitu- 
perative epithet fo early beftowed 
upon him. But fuch an epithet, ap- 
plied by the regent of a college to a 
fcholar full of vivacity, implied no 
more than the impetuofity natural to 
a child, who gave himéelf up with 
ardour to the innocent pleafures of his 
age, and felta very excujable difguit 
VoL. Cvi. 





for ftudies forbidding both in matter 
and form; who began to exhibit a 
firm and decided charater, incapable 
of fubmitting to petty regulations; 

and who perbaps already was able t 

detect, in his tutors, thofe frequent er- 
rors and inconfiltencies, which matters 
are not fkilful enough to conceal from 
the notice of their-{cholars. D’Alem- 
bert purfues thefe reflections farther, 
but, fays Dr. Aikin, (to whofe fpirit- 


.ed and elegant tranflation of D’ Alem- 


bert’s eulogies, we are indebted for 
much of thefe memoirs) ‘This ap- 
pears to be a merely gratuitous af- 
fumption in favour of Crebillon ; and 
the apology for irregularities. among 
{choolboys is much too general to be 
jutt or philofophical. Jt may happen 
that con{fcious fuperiority of {pirit and 
genius, may occafionally lead a youth 
of hopes into contempt of his tiudies 


_and tutors; but defiance of order, and 


indifpofition to application, much 


“ more frequently proceed from quali- 


ties of bafer alloy, and fuch as exert 
a very unfavourable influence through 
after-life.’ 

Crebillon’s family, — diftinguifh- 
ed in the magiftracy, both on the fa- 
ther’s and mother’s fide, wifhed to 
preferve its acquired luftre. In con- 
fequence of thefe intentions, his father, 
chief regifter in the chamber of ac- 
counts at Dijon, wifhed him to fcl- 
low the law, though a ftudy litte 
fuited to his inclination. He fludied 
law at Paris, however, was admitted 
advocate, and afterward entered ‘as 
pupil to a folicitor. His frequent ate 
tendance on public {pectacles, appears 
to have given him a relifia for the 
filage, and he could not conceal it 
from his mafter, the folicitér, who, 
a man of penetration, regarded the 
eloquence with which Crebillen fpoke 
of the matter-pieces of the drama, as 
an indication of talents formed here- 
after to fhine on the theatre. He 
even ventured to advife his pupil to 
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renounce the bar, and follow the im* tion, happy and impreflive lines, the 


pulte of his genius. This, however, 
rather difheartened, than encouraged 
him, as he had a great diffidence of 
himfelf, but at length, daily urged 
by counfels, the fincerity of which he 
could not fufpect, and itil! more by 
inclination, which he could sot refitt, 
he hazarded a piece which he ven- 
tured to read tothe players ; the piece 


was rejected, and he almott forfwore’ 


the purfuit of dramatic fame. 

Become, however, more calm, he 
wrote his tragedy of * Idomeneus,’ 
the fuccefs of which was tufficient to 
coniole him for his former misfurtune. 
Its action, notwithftanding, was fee- 
ble, and its ftyle negligent; and a 
rivalthip in love between a father and 
fon, unhappily conceived in fuch a 
fubject, gave much {cope for cenfure: 
yet fome particular beauties caufed 
the faults, both of the plan and of the 
execution to be pardoned. He made 
a fingle bound from ‘ Idomeneus,’ to 
* Atreus and Thyettes,’ a tragedy 
which left the former far beyond it. 
The ground-work of the intereft in the 
latter piece is not, indeed, much more 
confiderable than in * Idomeneus ;’ 
but the action is more lively and at- 
tractive; the ftyle, without being 
much :more correct, has more colour 
and ftrength; and the beauties are 
more frequent and itriking. This 
tragedy long kept its place on the 
ftage, but the horrid cataitrophe by 
which it is terminated, the blood pre- 
fented by Atreus to Thyettes to drink, 
has always injured the complete fuc- 
cefs of the piece at its revivals, as it 
did during its novelty. 

The character of horror for which 
* Atreus’ was reproached, was foften- 
ed by the author, not without fome 
regret, in his tragedy of < Electra,’ 
which foon followed, and which ob- 
tained great and deferved fuccefs. 
This piece was, however, criticifed 
for fome embarrafiment in the de- 
velopement, and a double love, which 
throws languor, efpecially over the 
firit act. But theintereiting nature 
of the fubje&t, the warmth of the ac- 


character of Electra, drawn with a 
firm and noble pencil, and the fuperior 
beauty of the part of Palamedes, united 
all futfrages, and iileaced the critics. 

After the fucceis of Electra, it 
might have been fuppofed that Cre- 
billon’s dramatic glory had been at 
its height. Crebilion had already left 
behind him the whole fwarm of tragic 
poets, who lingered on the fcene after 
Corneille and Racine. He furpaffed 
himielf, however, in * Rhadamiftus,’ 
his matter piece, and, we may add, 
one of the mafter-pieces of the French 
theatre. This piece is bold and lofty 
in its defign, original and vigorous 
in its execution. The characters of 
Rhadamiftus, Zenobia, and Pharaf- 
manes, are drawn with equal energ 
and warmth; the aétion is interetting 
and animated ; the fituations itriking 
and theatrical; the ityle is marked 
with a kind of favage dignity, which 
feems to be the charatieriitic quality 
of this tragedy, and to diftinguifh 
from all others, The fubject of ¢ Rha- 
damiftus,’ had wonderfully delighted 
Crebillon. The part of Yharafmanes, 
the implacable enemy of Roman am- 
bition and arrogance, gave fcope to 
the author to difplay in all its force 
the deep and lively hatred with which 
he was himfelf penetrated for thele 
tyrants of the untverfe; for this was 
the title he always gave to the Ro- 
mans, whofe annals awaken fo many 
ideas of glory, and whofe glory made 
fo many wretched. He confidered 
the conquefts of this infolent and cruel 
nation, and the chains which it im- 
pofed upon fo many nations, as one 
of the greateit calamities which had 
ever befallen the human race. What 
would he have faid, had he lived to 
behold the barbarous ravages of his 
own nation, extending calamity over 
other nations, with a {peed and cruelty 
equal to that of the Romans, and with 
a hypocritical pretence of diffufing 
freedom and happinefs, of which the 
Romans were innocent ! 

Of * Rhadamiftus,’ two editions 
were printed ina week = It received 
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the higheft applaufe at Verfailles, 
which in this inftance agreed with 
Paris ; and the author’s friends prefl- 
ed him to thew himfelf at court to 
enjoy his triumph, and to receive 
thence thofe favours which his narrow 
fortune rendered neceflary. Full of 
thefe fallacious hopes, he repaired to 
Verfailles, and was totally difregard- 
ed. After a confiderable itay, he de- 
termined to depend upon his own re- 
fources, and flattered himfelf with ob- 
taining frefh laurels, and with giving 
worthy fucceffors to Rhadamifus. But 
to all writers, and efpecially to dra- 
matic authors, there is an era at 
which their fuccefs reaches the higheft 
point, which their meature of genius 
permits them to attain. This hap- 
pened to Crebillon, who now pro- 
duced * Xerxes,’ and ‘ Semiramis,’ 
both of which had very fmall fuccefs. 
His ‘ Pyrrhus,’ met with a better re- 
céption, yet its fuccefs was temporary, 
and the work has difappeared from the 
ftage. In the interval between Xerxes 
and Semiramis, he commenced a tra- 
gedy of ¢ Cromwell,’ in which he 
gave the freeit range to the fentiments 
of liberty, and was prohibited from 
con‘inuing the piece. But the tra- 
gedy of * Pyrrhus,’ may be confider- 
ed as almott the limit of his dramatic 
labours. Either becaufe its compofi- 
tion had exhaufted his genius, or be- 
caufe the author, finding himfelf, after 
all his faccefs, more furnifhed with 
laurels than wh fortune, he became 
at length difgutted with that theatre 
on which he had fhone fo long. He 
plunged himfelf into an unknowrtre- 
treat, where he adopted a fimple, 
frugal, and almoit rigid mode cf liv- 
ing, turrounded by animals, whole 
attachment conioled him, for the in- 
juftice of men. He was always fur- 
rounded by about thirty dogs and cats. 
Whether through apathy or equity, 
he had never imputed his theatrical 
difgraces but to himfelf alone. After 
the firlt reprefentation of ¢ Xerxes,’ 
which was not a favourable one, he 
atked the players for their parts, and 
having thrown them into the fire in 
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their prefence, he faid, ‘ I was mif- 
taken, but the public has undeceived 
me.’ 

Notwithftanding h's repeated fuc- 
ceffes, he was unable, in the moft 
brilliant feafon of his reputation, to 
obtain a feat in the French academy. 
For one reafon, he had written a fe 
vere fatire againit them. Aiter, 
however, he had been long forgotten, 
and as it were dead to the nation, it 
was thought proper to recollect that 
he exifted, and to render him juitice. 
He entered into the French academy 
September 27, 1731, aad obtained 
favours from the court He was now 
urged to finifh a tragedy of ¢ Cataline,’ 
which he had begun thirty years be- 
fore, and which, from fome paffages 
he had read to his friesds, was ipoken 
of asa dramatic wonder. ‘The pub- 
lic, who had fo long heard this work 
praifed, and had been continually 
difappointed in the promiie of its ap- 
pearance, fometimes exclaimed, with 
Cicero, * How long, O Cataline, 
will you abuie our paience?’? At 
length, the encouragement given to 
Crebillon from all quarters, the foli- 
citations of Paris and Veriailies, the 
prayers of the academy, even the 
commands of the king, ail determined 
him to finiih and produce his tragedy. 
But the event proved that he would 
have done better in continuing to 
obey his indolence, than in liftening 
to his friends and partizans. 

This prece, little worthy the au- 
thor of ‘ Rhidamiftus,’ and which 
was never revived atter it cealed to 
be new, had, however, a momentary 
fucecfs, or rather attained a confidere- 
able number of reprefentations with- 
out any real efteem. For ths indul- 
gence it was indebred to the interett 
infpired in the public by the advanced 
age of the author, and efpecially to 
the numerous and poten: cabal, whofe 
obje& was to {acrifice his rivai Vol- 
taire, who was now making an emi- 
nent figure in the drama. * Crebillon 
himfelt was fo little flattered by the 
indifcreet ardour of his friends, that 
he oppofed, as much as he was abie, 
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ali the means they wifhed to employ 
for his fuccefs. One of them having 
alked him for tickets for the fir it repre- 
fentation of * Cataline,’? * You well 
knew,’ he replied, ‘ that I would not 
have a lingle perfon in the pit, who 
fhould think himfe!f obliged to ap- 
plaud me.’ ¢ Such applaufe,’ re- 
turned his friend, ‘ it is fo far from 
my intention to procure, that, you 
may be afiured, the perfons to whom 
I fhall give your tickets, will be the 
firit to hifs the piece, if it deferves to 
be hiffed.? *In that cafe,’ faid Cre- 
billon,’ you fhall have th:m.’ 

‘The favours of the court, even 
when Crebillon was loaded with them, 
did not enervate his foul. Anxious 
to juify them by new fuccefs, he 
undertook a tragedy oa *‘ The Tri- 
umvirate,’ in which he thought he 
might introduce, with fome flight al- 
terations, feveral pailages of that tra- 
gedy of Cromwell, formerly fo dear 
to him, and which he had fuppreffed 
againit his will. Thefe paflages he 
now, by the advice of his friends, fo 
altered, as not to give offence to go- 
vernment; but the old age alone 
{eighty) of the author was feen in 
this piece, and though it efcaped bring 
hifled, the crowd ftaid away. After 
a few reprefentations, the tragedy 
difappeared, and the author thought 
only of finifhing the remainder of his 
days in peace. 

‘The memory of Crebillon was afto- 
nifhing; and it continued fo to the 
end of hislife. He never wrote down 
his pieces till the moment of repre- 
fentation ; and, when more than fe- 
venty, he repeated by heart his tra- 
gedy of ¢ Cataline,’ to the actors. 
When he recited a fcene to his friends, 
and they made a criticifm which ap- 
peared to him juit, he recompofed 
the paflage, and totally forgot the 
firft manner, remembering only the 
Jaft. Thus his memory, under the 
command of his tafte, preferved only 
what he wifhed to retain. In general, 
he was much more docile to criticifm 
than many authors, to whom this do- 
cility would have been fo ufeful, He 


once recited to a company of men of 
letters a tragedy he had juft com- 
pofed, and finding that they did not 
admire it, ‘There is no more to be 
faid about it,’ he cried, * you have 
pronounced its fentence ;’ and thence- 
forth he entirely forgot it. 

From the time when Crebillon firft 
devoted himfelf to the theatre, he fell 
in Jove, and married without the con- 
fent of his parents. His father was 
already greatly irritated againft him 
for having preferred the glory of a 
celebrated writer to the confequence 
of a fubaltern magilirate. But he 
thought his fon entirely difhonoured 
by alliance with a family neither opu- 
lent nor nobie; and he difinherited 
him for his ingratitude and rebellion. 
Some years afterward, however, when 
the brilliant reputation Crebillon be- 
gan to enjoy, came to the ears of his 
hitherto inexorable father, the old 
man’s vanity was flattered, and he 
began to think that his fon had aited 
his part in life very prucently. In 
confequence, he reitored him to his 
rights. Crebillon, after his father’s 
death, went to receive the very mo- 
derate inheritance he had left him ; 
but thanks to his careleffhefs with re- 
gard to his intereft, the fees of juftice 
devoured a part, and the Miffiffippi 
bubble finifhed the reff. He found 
a refource in the bounty of fome opu- 
lent perfons, whofe vanity afpired to 
enrich him; but they were foon 
wearied with heaping favours upon 
one who would neither be their hum- 
ble fervant nor their dependent. Cre- 
billon again became tree and poor ; 
and though, during the feafon of his 
tranfitory opulence, he had carried 
the love of expence to a tatte for 
fancies and fuperfluities, he had no 
d:ficulty in accommodating himfelf 
to the kind of life his new fituation 
required. 

He had a fon who died in 1777, 
and who likewife became celebrated 
by his writings, but of a kind very 
different from thofe of his father. 
The elder Crebillon painted, in the 
darkef colours, the crimes and vil- 
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lainies of men ; the younger in profli- 
gate romances has reprefented the re- 
finements, the fhades, and even the 
graces of our vices; that feductive 
iprightlinefs which renders the French 
what is termed amiable, a word, which 
D’Alembert fays does not fignify 
aworthy of being loved; that reftleis ac- 
tivity which make them feel liftleff- 
nefs, even on the bofom of pleafure ; 
that perverfion of principle, difguifed, 
and in fome meafure foftened, by the 
matk of decencies ; in fine, that united 
corruption and frivolity of manners, 
in which the excefs of depavity is al- 
lied with the excels of abiurdity. 
Crebillon died on June 17, 1762, 
aged eighty eight, of a difeafe which 
the robuitnefs of his conftitution long 
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refiited ; for he preferved all his 
ftrength to the concluding years of his 
life, notwithftanding the little care he 
took to hufbandit, or perhaps in con- 
fequence of the rude trials he made it 
undergo. ‘The players gave a public 
and fignal proof of their gratitude ta 
the memory of Crebillon. They 
caufed a folemn fervice to be perform- 
ed for him in the church of St. Jean 
de Latran, at which they all affified 
with the moft refpectful decorum. Ail 
the academics, the moft diflinguithed 
men of letters, and a great number of 
perions of the highcit rank, were in- 
vited to this ceremonial, and the af- 
fembly was equally brilliant and nu- 
microus. 


ON THE LANGUAGE OF BEASTS. 
[From Smeilie’s Philofophy of Natural Hiflory. ] 


N this entertaining article, Mr. 
Smeliie warns the reader, that by the 
language of beajis, he does not mean 
what is called articulate or artificial 
language, but fuch vocal /ounss as are 
expreflive of different feelings, wants, 
and defires, by which animals are 
enabled to communicate particular 
fentiments to each other. In oppofi- 
tion, he adds, to artificial language, 
the nature of which depends upon 
convention or agreement, and fome- 
times upon mere accident, there is a 
aaiural language which is common to 
man, and to molt of the inferior ani- 
mals. Men poffefs both thefe fpecies 
of language ; but the brute animals 
are limited folely to natural language. 
Brutes, by uttering certain, founds, 
are enabled to communicate their 
feelings, whether external or internal, 
to every individual of the fame {pecies. 
Thefe affemblages of inarticulate 
founds are uniformly the fame, and, 
contrary to what takes place in the 
artificial language of man, fuffer no 
variation from ciimate or inficution, 
but are equally intelligible in every 
divifion of the globe. 

The eiephant loves tha fociety of 
his equals, and can make himfelf to 


be underitood by them. Elephan:s 
are often obferved to affemble in 
troops, to act in concert, and agaia 
to difperfe. ‘Thete movements are 
not accidental, but produced by ccr- 
tain founds and geltures ; and, though 
they carry on no common operation, 
this circumitance may, perhaps, be 
aicribed to the want of room and of 
tranquillity ; for in all countries in- 
habited by the elephant, men have 
been very anciently multiplied; he 
is, therefore, perpetually difturbed, 
and no where pofleffes peaceably fuf- 
ficient {pace to eftablith fecure and 
permanent abodes, Elephants, in a 
wild itate, are neither fanguinary ror 
ferocious. ‘Their natural difpofitions 
are gentle, and they never make an 
improper ufe of their arms or their 
ftrength ; for they exert their offen- 
five talents only in defending them- 
felves, or in protedting their com- 
panions. ‘Their manners are focial. 
They commonly march in numerous 
troops ; the elde! it precede; the young 
and the feeble are placed in the mid- 
dle, and thofe of middle age and full 
of vigour bring up the rear. The 

mothers carry the young family em- 
braced in their trunks, This order, 
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however, they obferve in perilous 
marches only, as when thcy intend, 
to paiture on cultivated fields. In the 
deferts and foreits, they travel with 
leis precaution, but never feparate fo 
far as to exceed the poflibility of re- 
ceiving affiftince from each other. 
When alarmed with any dangerous 
attack, they ucter cries expteflive of 
their fituation and want of afliftance. 
The meaning of thefe cries is per- 
feily underiiood by all the elephants 
within reuch of hearing; and they 
immediately run with eagernefs to the 
relief of their dillrefled or apprehen- 
five companions. When an elephant 
difcovers a plentiful pafture, he cal/s 
to the o:hers, and mvites them to 
partake of his good fortune. From 
the great fagacity with which Nature 
has endowed him, he foon becomes 
acquainted with the language, gef- 
tures, and defiresof men. Heis, of 
courfe, eafily tamed, inftructed, and 
rendered fubmiflive and obedient. As 
he is flronger, as well as more intelli. 
gent than any other animal, his fer- 
vices are more ready, more extentfive, 
and more ufeful. When the hunters 
go in queit of a wild elephant, they 
carry along with them a tained female 
in bes and when they imagine 
themfelves near enough to be heard, 
her governor makes her utter the cry 
of love. The wild male iattantly re- 
plirs, and hattens to join her. She is 
then made to march toward an inclo- 
fure, pitfal, or other fnare, repeat- 
ing, from time to time; the fame al- 
luring cry, till he is completely de- 
ceived and caught. In a domeftic 
ftate, the elephant foon learns to un- 
deritand figns, and even the meaning 
of words, founds, and geftures. He 
diftinguifhes the tones of command, 
of anger, and of approbation, and 
regulates his actions accordingly: He 
never miftakes the voice of his matter ; 
but receives his orde;s with attention, 
executes them with prudence and ala- 
crity, bat without any degree of pre- 
cipitation; for his movements are al- 
ways meafured, and his charatter 
fecms to partake of the gravity of his 
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mafs. After this animal has had time 
to learn the /anguage of his conduéter, 
«words alone are futiicient to make him 
perform whatever is required of him. 
The eyes of the elephant, in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of his body, 
are very fmall, but lively, brilliant, 
and highly expreflive of fentiment. 
He turns them flowly and with mild- 
nefs toward his maiter.- When he 
fpeaks, the animal regards him with 
an eye of friendthip and at ention ; 
and his penetrating afpect is coufpicu- 
Yous when he wants to anticipate the 
inclinations of his governor. He re- 
ficéts, Celiberates, thinks, and never 
determines till he has feveral times 
examined, without paffion or preci- 
pitation, the figns or commands which 
he ought to obey. As the elephant 
is naturally moderate and grave, we 
eafily read in his eyes, whofe move- 
ments are flow, the order and fuc- 
ceffion of his internal affections. The 
cry of the elephant, whether excited 
by love or other fenfations, is heard 
aod underftood at the diftance of more 
than a league; but it does not, like 
the roaring of the lion or tyger, create 
terror, When the cornack, or con- 
ductor of the elephant, withes to have 
fome laborious office performed, he 
explains the nature of the operation, 
and mentions the reafons which fhould 
induce him to obey. If the elephant 
feems reluctant, his conductor pro- 
mifes to give him arrack, or fome 
other thing of which he is fond. But 
it is extremely dangerous to break 
any of thefe promiles. Many cornacks 
have fallen victims to indifcretions of 
this kind. <A well authenticated fact, 
on this fubje&t, happened at Dekan. 
An elephant, from fome motive of 
revenge, killed his coruack. The 
man’s wife, who beheld the dreadful 
fcene, took her two chiidren and 
threw them at the feet of the enraged 
animal, faying, * Since you have flain 
my hufband, take my life alfo, as well 
as that of my children.’ The ele- 
phant inftancly ftopped, relented, and, 
as if tung with semorfe, took up the 
eldeit boy with its trunk, placed him 

















on its neck, adopted him for its cor- 
nack, and would never afterward al- 
low any other perfon to mount it. 

Among the larger fpecies of ani- 
mals, the camel, the aromedary, the 
horje, &c. not only exprefs, by parti- 
cular founds, their own wants or de- 
fires, their pleafures and pains, but 
when in a domettic ftate, learn the 
meaning of words, and know diflin@ly 
how to obey the commands of their 
maiters. A troop of camels, when 
travelling in the fandy deferts of 
Africa, after a repofe, the moment 
they are avfred, bend their knees, 
and lie down to be again loaded. 
Thefe gentle and inoffenfive creatures 
muft fuffer much; for, efpecially 
when over-loaded, or when too long 
in want of water, they exprefs their 
uneafinefs by uttering the moft Ia- 
mentable cries. In marching through 
the defert, the camels require neither 
whip nor fpur; but when they begin 
to be tired, their courage is fupport- 
ed, and their fatigue is foftened, by 
fongs, or by the found of fome mufical 
initrument. Their conductors relieve 
each other in finging. When time is 
likely to be too much prolonged, the 
animals are occafionally allowed to 
reft only about an hour; after which, 
the fongs are renewed till they arrive 
at another refting place, when they 
again lie down. In this manner, and 
by thefe means, the camels, with 
heavy loads, perform journies almoit 
incredible, 

The language of the Sorfe is not 
extenfive. Mares and geldings neigh 
lefs frequently than perfect horfes. 
Their voices alfo are neither fo deep 
nor fo full. In horfes of every kind, 
whether entire or mutilated, five f{pe- 
cies of neighing, expreilive of differ- 
ent paffions, are diitinguifhable. In 
the neigh of j«y, the voice is long pro- 
trated, and begins and terminates 
with fharp founds: the horie, at the 
fame time, flings, but:without any 
inclination to ftrike. In the neigh of 
aefire, whether proceeding from love 
or friendthip, the horfe dees not fing, 
the voice is long continued, and finifhes 
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with graver tones. The neigh ‘of 
anger, during which he flings and 
ftrikes with tury, is very fharp and 
fhort. Neither is the neigh of fear, 
during which he likewife flings, longer 
than that of anger ; the voice is grave 
and hoarfe, and feems as if it pro- 
ceeded entirely from the noftrils. 
This neigh has fome refemblance to 
the roaring of alion. The noife ex- 
preflive of pain is not properly a 
neigh, but a kind of groan or {norting 
uttered with a grave tone, and fol- 
lowing the alternate motions of refpi- 
ration. It has been remarked, that 
horfes which neigh moft frequently, 
from motives of joy or defire, are the 
mott generous and healthy. The voice 
of unmutilated horfes is ftronger than 
that of geldings or of mares. The 
female voice, even from the moment 
of birth, is weaker than that of the 
male. At two, or two and a half 
years, which is their age of puberty, 
the voices of both males and females, 
as in man and motft animals, becomes 
ftronger, and more grave. In that 
large* and thinly peopled country, 
comprehended between the rivers Don 
and Nieper, in the Ukraine, and 
among the cofiacks, the wild horfes 
affociate in troops of three, four, or 
five hundred. The conduct and be- 
haviour of thefe troops feems to indi- 
cate, that men are not the only ani- 
mals who live in fociety, and obey, by 
compact, the commands of one of their 
own number. Each of thefe troops 
have a chief, to whom they give im- 
plicit obedience. By geitures, move- 
ments, and quice, he direéts their 
courfe, and makes them proceed or 
ftop at his pleafure. When the troop 
is attacked by robbers, or by wolves, 
this chief likewife gives orders for the 
neceflary arrangement and adiions. 
He is extremely vig:lant and alert, 
ruus frequently round the troop, and, 
when he finds any horfes out of their 
rank, or lagging behind, he com- 
mands and obliges them to take their 
proper ttations. Thefe animals, with- 
out being mounted or conducted by 
mnén, march in nearly as good order 
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as our trained cavalry. Though at 


perfect liberty, they pafture in files | 


and brigades, and form diflerent com- 
panies, without even mixing or fepa- 
rating. The chief occupies this im- 
portant and laborious office four or 
dive years. When he becomes weak- 
er, and, of courfe, leis active, ano- 
ther horfe, ambitious of command, 
and who is confcious of his own 
itrength, fprings out from the troop, 
attacks the old chief, who, if not 
vanquilhed, keeps his command; but, 
if beat, he enters, with evident marks 
of fhame and regret, into the com- 
mon herd. The conqueror inftantly 
takes the lead, is recognized as fo- 
vercign, and obeyed by the whole 
troop. 

With regard to the ox-kind, their 
language is very limited. The bull 
feldom bellows but when he invites 
the female, and the female perfectly 
underftands what he utters. When 
ftrangers appear in his pafture grounds, 
he eyes them with fufpicion, utters 
deep-toned murmurs, affumes a threat- 
ning afpect, and fometimes runs fu- 
rioufly at the intruders. ‘Thefe me- 
nacing tones and geftures are not, as 
generally imagined, indications of a 
natural ferocity of difpofition, On 
the contrary, they are the expreflions 
of heroifm and gallantry. By the 
founds he utters, the females are 
alarmed, and put upon their guard. 
They approach near him, and regard 
him as their protector and champion. 
The lowings of the cow proceed of- 
tener from terror or timidity than 
from any other caufe ; and pain, hun- 
ger, or the abfence of the mother, 
produce the complaints of the calf. 

Sheep have been reprefented by the 
eount de Buffon, and by many other 
natural hiftorians, as the moft ftupid 
of all quadrupeds.* This charge, 
however, feems not to be altogether 
jut. In a ttate of fubjeétion, indi- 


viduals feldom refit the attacks of an 

enemy. But they foon learn that their 

protection lies in the fhepherd and his 

dog; for, when it is neceflary to 

watch the flock, in order to prevent 
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the affault of wolves, foxes, or dogs, 
upon the firft alarm, the whole ran 
with violence to the place where the 
watchmen are ftationed. On other 
occafions they never choofe to make 
a very near approach either to men or 
dogs; but the fenfe of immediate 
danger removes their ufual timidity, 
and their fagacity teaches them where 
to feek protection. Thefe affociated 
movements are affected both by imi- 
tation and by peculiar cries, or bleat- 
ings, expreflive of alarm and of dan- 
ger; for though a very few indivi- 
duals only perceive the common ene- 
my, yet, by motion and language, 
the intimidating fentiment is in a mo- 
ment communicated to the whole. 
When the female lofes, or is robbed 
of her lamb, fhe cries in a manner 
ftrongly expreflive of the anguith fhe 
feels. In the eagernefs of her fearch, 
the loudnefs of her complaints, and 
her defultory movements, her eye- 
balls feem to ftart from their fockets ; 
and her irregular and diftraéted mo- 
tions and diftortions, joined to the 
violence and conflancy of her bleat- 
ings, are evident indications of the 
mott pungent grief. A young lamb, 
when it wanders from its mother, in 
the midit of the moft numerous flocks, 
runs precipitately about, and cries in 
pitiable tones. Thefe cries the mo- 
ther recognizes, diltinguifhes them 
to be thofe of her own offspring, and 
inftantly joins the lamb; their con- 
grefs is attended with mutual expref- 
fions of the greateft joy. 

With regard to mental and corpo- 
real poweys, the goat is much fuperior 
to the fheep. He approaches man 
{fpontaneoufly, and is eafily rendered 
familiar. He is fond of careffes both 
by the hand and by awords, and is ca- 
pable of a confiderable degree of at- 
tachment to thofe with whom he is 
familiar. When kept, like dogs or 
cats, in a domettic ftate, the whole 
powers of the goat are called forth. 
He utters funds expreflive of all his 
defires, and uaderilands, in a limited 
degree, what is faid to him by any of 
the fumily, as well as by all thofe 
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who live in the neighbourhood. When 
he has remained {cme time in this 
ftate, his natural talents are unfolded 
and improved in ahigh degree. He 
knows perfonally every man, woman, 
child, and dog, within his ufua! range. 
His natural genius, which is bold and 
adventurous, when improved by do- 
meitication, renders him often frolic- 
fome, and even petulant. But, ex- 
cept to ttrangers, he is feldom {feri- 
oully mifchievous. 

The natural fagacity and talents of 
the dog are well known, and juitly ce- 
lebrated. But when thefe are sm- 
proved by affociating with man, and 
by education, he becomes, in fome 
meafure, a rational being. The 
fenfes of the dog, particularly that of 
fcenting diltant objects, give him a 
fuperiority over every other quad- 
ruped. He reigns at the head of a 
flock, and his /anguage, whether ex- 
preflive of blandithment or ef com- 
mand, is better heard and better un- 
deritood than the voice of his mafter. 
Safety, order, and difcipline, are the 
effects of his vigilance and aftivity. 
Sheep and cattle are his fubjects. 
Thete he conduéts and protects with 
prudence and bravery, and never 
employs force againit them, except 
for the prefervation of peace and good 
order. But when in purfuit of his 
prey, he makes a complete difplay of 
his courage and intelligence. In this 
fituation, both his natural and ac- 
quired talents are exerted. As foon 
as the Aorn, or the weice of the hunter 
is heard, the dog demonttrates his 
joy by the mot expreflive emotions 
and accents. By his movements and 
cries, he announces his impatience for 
combat, and his paffion for victory. 
Sometimes he moves filently along, 
reconnoitres the ground, and endea- 
vours to difcover and furprize the 
enemy. At other times, he traces 
the animal’s fteps, and, by different 
modulations of woice, and by the 
movements, particularly of his rail, 
indicates the diflance, the /pecies, and 
even the age of the fugitive deer. 
All thefe movements and modifica- 
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tions of voice are perfeétly underftood 
by experienced hunters. When he 
wifhes to get into an apartment, he 
comes to the door ; butif that is fhuc, 
he fcratches with his feet, makes 2 
bewailirg noife, and, if his petition is 
not foon anfwered, he barks with 2 
peculiarand humble tone. The thep- 
herd’s dog not only uaderitands the 
languace of his matter, but, when too 
diftant to be Aeard, he knows how to 
act by fignals made with the hand. 

The fenfes of the fox are equally 
good as thofe of the w/f; but his 
fentiments are more delicate, and the 
organs of his voice more pliant, which 
enables him to ufe a more extenfive 
language. The wolf utters only fright- 
ful howlings ; but the fox barks in 
different tones, yelps, and raifes a 
mournful cry, fomething refembling 
that of the peacock. He varies his 
tones according to the different fenti- 
ments with which he happens to be 
affefed. He employs an accent pe- 
culiar to the chace, tothe tone of de- 
fire, of complaint, and of forrow. 
He has another cry, expreffive of acute 
pain, which he utters only when he 
is fhot, or has fome of his limbs 
broken. His yelping is a fpecies of 
barking, and confifts of a quick fuc- 
ceffion of tones; at the termination 
of which he generally raifes his voice 
fimilar to the cry of the peacock. 

The language of the car is more li- 
mited than that of the dog. Still, 
however, it is highly expreffive of 
her feelings and defires. When the 
wants to flatter, or folicit favour, the 
makes a purring noife, accompanied 
with blandifhing movements, and of- 
ten rubs her fides upon the fhins or 
garments of the perfon from whom fhe 
expects gratification. Her noife in 
matters ot gallantry is too well known 
for its hideoufnefs. When a cat hap- 
pens to be barred out, her mew of 
anxiety, or her petition to get ad- 
mittance, ‘s peric€ily different frora 
moft of her other cries, but feems to 
be the fame with that which fhe ut- 
ters when defirous of food. 

The roe-bucé beilows not fo free 
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quently; nor with fo loud, or fo ftrong 
a voice, as the ftag. The young ones 
utter a thort and plaintive cry, mz - - - 
mi, by which they indicate the want 
of food. This found is eafily imi- 
tated ; and the mother, deceived by 
the well-known ca//, often comes up 
to the very muzzle of the hunter’s 
gun, and falls a victim to her mater- 
nal cffeciion. 

With regar ‘d to the orang -outang, 
the various ip: cies cf apes aad mankeys y 
their conformation gives many cf them 
a near refemblance io external figure 
to that of mar. From this circum- 
itance, they are enabled to imitate 
almoli every human action. Linneus, 
and fome other authors, have even 
gone the length oe that the 
Orang-outang , freaks with a kind of 
hifiing voice But we have no proper 
evidence of this juppofed ta. On 
the contrary, the count de Buffon, 
who often eximined the fmaller {pe- 
cies of orang- ~outang, denies that this 
animal ever uttered any founds which 
had the moft diant refemblance to 
articulate language. By the mode of 
chattering, and other founds, however, 
any perfon.may fooa learn their par- 
ticular intentions andemotions. Bat- 
tel, who defcribes the largeit fpecies 
of orang-outangs, tells us that ‘ they 
cannet freak, and have no more un- 
deritanding than a bealt” By /peech, 
in this paflage, Battel evidently means 
articuate Janguage; and this very 
circum{tance is, perhaps, more than 
fizure and manners, the ftrongeft cha- 
racteriftic which dittinguifhes man- 
kind from the brute creation. The 
count de Buffon has colleéted, from 
the moft authentic travellers, a great 
number of facts concerning the gene- 
sal manners and fagacity of the two 
{pecies of orang-outangs; but it ap- 
pears he has not been able to obtain 
much information as to their language, 
or modes of exprefling their paifions 

and feniiments. Notwithiianding the 
great fimilarity between the form and 
organization, both external and in- 
ternal, of the orang-outacg, and the 
general ftructure of man, yet he can- 
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not lay claim to humanity. Thovgh 
he has the fame organs of /peech, he 
never attempts to articulate. The 
figure and proportions of his brain are 
likewife the fame; but he difcovers 
no extent of thought. ‘There cannot, 
M. de Buffon properly remarks, be 
a more evident proot, than is exhibited 
in the orang-outang, that matter 
alone, though ferfectly organized, 
can produce neither language nor ex: 
tenfive thinking, unlefs it be animated 
by minds fuperior to thofe of brutes. 

The pigames are very numerous in 
the mountains of Mauritania, Con- 
ftantia, and Bugia. We are informed 
by Marmol, that they live upon herbs, 
corn, and fruits; that, in their de- 
predatory expeditions, they go tn 
troops to rob the gardens or helds ; 
but before leaving the woods or 
thickets, one of them afcends a high 
tree, or fome eminence, from which 
he takes a furvey of the country, and 
when he obferves no perfon in the 
way, he gives the fignal, by a cry, 
which is perfeétly underftood, that 


the troop may proceed with fafety, ° 


and leaves not Ins tkation as long as 
his companions are furaging abroad. 
But whenever he perceives any per- 
fon approaching, he /reams, with a 
loud and intelligible wesce, warning 
the robbers of their dager, when the 
whole, by leaping from tree to tree, 
fly off, and make their efcape to the 
mountains. 

In Senegal, many other fpecies of 
apes, baboons, and monkeys, when 
obbing orchards or coru-fields, ob- 
ferve a fimilar conduét with that of 
the pigmies. One of thern, on thete 
occafions, ftands fentinel on a tree, 
liftening and looking about on all 
fides, while the others are bufy ia 
collecting the booty. When the fen- 
tinel defcries any perfon, he initantly, 
by loud and fignificant fhriets, alarms 
the foraging troop, who obey the fig- 
nal, and fly off with their prey. . 

The cuarines, a large fpecies of 
American monkeys, are diltinguith- 
ed by the appeilation of preachers. 
Marcgrave, in his hiftory of Brazil, 


























relates the following facts concerning 
thefe preacher monkeys, which, he af- 
fu-es us, he himfelf often witneffed. 
The fatts are, that every morning 
and evening the ovarines affemble in 
the woods; that one of them affumes 
a more elevated ftation, and makes a 
fignal with his hand for the others to 
fic around and litten to him; that, 
when they are all feated, he begins a 
difcourfe {0 loud and rapid as to be 
heard at a great diftance ; that all the 
reft keep the molt profound filence ; 
that, when he ftops, he gives a fig- 
nal with his hand for the others to 
reply ; that, in an inftant, the whole 
ery together, ull he commands filence 
by another fignal, which they, in a 
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moment, obey ; that the firft refumnes 
his arangve; and that, after hearing 
him attentively for a confiderable 
time, the affembly breaks op. It 
were to be wifhed that Marc»rave had 
endeavoured to difcover the intention 
of thefe jicld-preachings ; for if the 
circumitances he relates be true, and 
1 know no objection to his veracity, 
it is evident that the animals muit be 
actuated by fome peculiar motives. 
‘Lhefe arangues, perhaps, may, hke 
our houfes of parliament,~have tome 
common intereft for their object, and 
contain Cirections for the mot pru- 
dent modes of accomplifhing their 
purpoles. 


The Story of Madame la Marquise de ——, as narrated by herfelf. 


Continued from Page 107. 


Ir is alfo neceflary that I fhould 
inform you that the count was a re- 
lation of the archbithop of Sens; that, 
during the agitations in France, for 
fome tate before the revolution ac- 
tually began, and particularly while 
the archbithop was prime-minifter, the 
count was one of the mott furious 
avainft any kind of conceflion on the 
part of government, orthe leat redrefs 
of any of the grievances complained 
of: at that time he expetted power 
and eminent fituations, from a con- 
firmation of the old fyftem, with all 
its abufes. He declared that nothing 
ought to be granted to the canailie ; 
and he confidered nine tenths of the 
nation as caxaille, 


After the archbifhop was obliged - 


to quit the helm, the count began to 
change his language. This altera- 
tion was more apd more remarkable 
in the progrefs of the revolution, un- 
til at lait the change was fo complete, 
that thote whom he had formerly itig- 
matifed as canaille he now dittinguith- 
ed by the tide of peuple fouverain. 
He aliered his drefS as well as his lan- 
guage, and afiamed in both the ftyle 
of the /ans-culottes; became a de- 
claimer in the jacobine fociety, and 
cultivated the acquaintance af one 
Collot d’Herbois, who, from a de- 


fpicable comedian, now affected the 
tone of a difinterefted patriot, and has 
fince rendered his obicure name infa- 
mous by crimes of the deepeft die. 
By this fellow the count was intro- 
duced to the good graces of Robe- 
ipierre. 

Though every kind of profl'gacy 
might be expected in a character iuch 
as | have seprefented the count’s, yet 
you, my dear mifs Clifford, who are 
of a country where, as I have been 
told, nothing of the fame nature ever 
takes place, muft be furprited at fuch 
barefaced apoflacy in politics. ‘Though 
an effential change of circum‘tances 
certainly will juitify an alteration of 
conduct, yet, in his variations, if a 
man always veers to the party in 
power, his real motive will be clearly 
feen; and, in England, fuch a maa 
would be defpifed, however elevated 
the fituation in which he might be 
placed. It was not fo at this time in 
France: to fuch a height had this 
fpecies of profligacy attained, that no 
inconfiftency of this nature was thought 
difgraceful ; and fome of the me.neit 
of mankind were praifed and applaud- 
ed, while in power, without apy re- 
gard to the bafenefs by which they 
attuned it. 

The count had formerly maintained 
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thet the power of the crown was too 
fmall, and ought to be enlarged ; 
yet, when he taw it attenuated to a 
mere fhidow, and unable to fupport 
its own dignity, or reward its de- 
fenders, he joined the ruffian crew 
who wiihed to annihilate it altogether. 
There is no doubt of his having been 
privy to the arrangements made for 
the attack on the Tuilleries on the roth 
of Auguit 17923 and there is great 
reafon to believe that he was not ig- 
norant of what was iitended at the 
beginning of September following. 

A short time previous to that exe- 
crable period, a buiinefs of importance 
rendered it necefflary for my mother 
to goto Havre. Her eftate is at no 
great diftance fromthat town. As a 
lady of her acquaintance and her 
fleward were to accompany her, and 
as fhe intended to flay only a few 
weeks, fhe poiitively iniifted on my 
remaining with an intimate friend of 
hers, a moft amiable woman, the 
countefs of B » who invited me 
to refide with her at Autieul, a village 
near Paris, until her return, 

At Havre my mother heard the firft 
det2il of tranfactions, the horror of 
which it was not in the power of ru- 
mour to exaggerate. She was of un- 
common feniibility, and fubject to 
nervous complaints; fhe was feized 
with repeated fits of a convuliive na- 
ture; even when fhe had recovered 
som thefe, her mind continued un- 
ufually agitated. Hearing of an ing- 
lith veflzl about to fail, without ac- 
quainting any other perfon, attended 

y ber maid only, fhe took her paf- 
fage; and the countels of B 
knew nothing of her departure till the 
received a letter from the maid, dated 
Portfmouth. Ivy mother herfelf was 
unable to write. She was for fome 
time attended by a phyiician there. 
An Engiih nobleman, of the higheft 
rank, whofe country refidence is at 
no great diftance from Portfmocth, 
and who had been acquainted with 
her at Paris, hearing of the condition 
fhe was in, came to that place, and 
carried her to his owa houfe, where, 
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all poMble care being taken of her, 
the entirely recovered. In the mean 
time the moft unjuft decrees were pro- 
pofed in the furious convention againft 
emigrants. My mother’s friends, 
particularly the princefs of P. and 
the countefs of B , wrote prefling 
letters for her to return before a cer- 
tain day, otherwife, by a fevere de- 
cree which had now paffed, her eftate 
would be forfeited.—She refolved to 
return accordingly : but being again 
taken ill at Portfmouth, the was con- 
fined to her bed a confiderable time, 
and the day fixed for the return of 
the emigrants elapfed before the ar- 
rived in France. 

When it was firft propofed in the 
convention that my mother’s name 
fhould be erafed from the lit of emi- 
grants, a violent outery was raifed 
again{t it by that party called the 
Mountain: no explanation was liilen- 
ed to; it was reprobated as an at- 
tempt of fhameful partiality to a per- 
fon of quality, which none but ariilo- 
crats and royalifts could make. 

Pains, however, were taken pri- 
vately to explain the circumftances of 
the cafe to certain leading men of the 
Gironde party ; one of whom renew- 
ed the propoial, when the convention 
were in a lefs malignant hamour. He 
began by faying, that ‘ he wifhed to 
make a motion, which, if it was not 
carried, would materially injure many 
worthy patriots and virtuous /zns- 
culcttes, who were in fimilar or lefs 
favourable circumitances than thofe 
of the perfon in whofe behalf he was 
about to implore the juilice of the 
convention; for he knew that they 
were no refpecters of perfons in the 
diftribution of juflice; but, in con- 
formity to the motto of éguiité, which 
they had adopted, would ufe the fame 
weight and meafure to ali defcriptions 
of people.’ 

After a few circuitous flourifhes of 
this kind, before he difcovered his 
object, he recapitulated the circum- 
ftances of my mother’s cafe, and did 
not name Ker until the whole aflembly 
Was convinced that dhe had been pies 
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wented by illnefs alone from arriving 
in France before the day appointed, 
by the decree, for the return of thofe 
French who happened to be out of 
their native country. ‘There was a 
loud cry in favour of what was de- 
manded: no member of the Mountain 
ventured to oppofe; and it was as 
unanimoufly decreed to erafe her name 
from the lit of emigrants, as it had, 
a few days before, been decreed to 
infert it. 

My mother remained in poffeffion 
of her eftate. 

Though I hated the republican 
principles of the Girondifts, yet I ne- 
ver put them on a footing with the 
fanguinary fafion denominated the 
Mountain. Ever after this period 
my mother felt a trong fenfe of ob- 
ligation to certain leaders of the former 
party : among thofe attached to which 
were fome men of great eloquence and 
very confiderable talents, and two of 
the moft extraordinary women that 
France has produced fince the days of 
Joan d’ Arc. 

In the moft dreadful fituations, fur- 
rounded by all that could appal or de- 
prefs the human mind, ancient or mo- 
dern annals exhibit nothing furpaffing 
the firmnefs and heroic elevation of 
foul with which madame Roland and 
the aftonithing Charlotte Cordé met 
death. 

The united energy of Robefpierre 
and Danton had overturned the party 
of the Gironde; and thofe two traitors 
were at the head of the atrocious gang 
who domineered over my unhappy 
country. Each wifhed to be the tu- 
preme ruler; which neither could be, 
without the death of the other; of 
courfe, each meditated the deftruciion 
of his affociate. 

Their reciprocal enmity became 
more and more apparent; and men 
began to arrange themfelves under 
thoie two chiefs, in expeciation of the 
conteft which foon after took place. 

Camille Defmoulins, whofe name 
you muft have heard, as one of the 
earlieft promoters of the commot ons 
jn Paris, was an acquaintance of the 
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count. Defmoulins was alfo a writer 
in favour of the revolution: a vein of 
pleafantry runs through his works, 
which might have been agreeable on 
any other fubject; but all kind. of 
jocularity appears hideous, amid 
icenes of atrocity and murder. ‘The 
count had been confined above a 
month, on account of ill health, to a 
villa belonging to him in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 

Defz.oulins vifited him oftener than 
ufual, becaufe he was then in low 
{pirits, and deprived of other enter- 
tainment. Deimoulins was particu- 
larly attached, at this time, to the 
faétionof Danton, He convinced the 
count that Robeipierre had difgufted 
the moit powerful friends of the re- 
public ; that he was loling his popu- 
larity daily; that he would be re- 
moved foon; and that Danton would 
be all-powerful. 

With fuch impreffions, the count 
became extremely vexed that he fhould 
be confidered as the partilan of a man 
fo near his fall; and equally anxious 
to declare himfelf the friend of one 
rifing to {upreme power, he wifhed to 
have the merit of declaring for the 
latter before that event fhould take 
place; for which purpofe he wrote 
the following epiftle, which he in- 
tended to give to Defmoulins at his 
next vifit, that he might deliver it to 
Danton. 

* Citizen Danton, 

«I have for fome time viewed, with 
the utmoft concern, the dangers to 
which the republic is expofed, by the 
execrable conduct of a madman. I 
know no perfon fo able to fecure to 
the nation all the advantages expected 
from the revolution as he who planned 
the victory on the glorious 10th of 
Auguit, and the decifive tranfaétions 
in the beginning of September follow- 
ing. Your patriotif{m, and the energy 
of your character, fix the hopes of all 
enlightened Frenchmen on you: from 
you they expect a terminatio:: of the 
prefent diforders, and of the power 
of a furious tyrant. The fooner you 
adopt imeafures for thofe purpofes the 
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better; for, while that moniter lives, 
neither your own life, nor that of any 
of your friends, can be tafe :—I beg 
vou will count me among the moit 
fincere of that honourable clafs. I 
am infinitely concerned that ill health 
senders it impotfible for me to give 
you thefe aliurances by word of mouth, 
and aiiiiting perfonally in whatever 
you may think proper to undertake. 
fn the mean while depend on all my 
iuftuence, and believe me to be your 
devated friend, &c.’ 
‘ > 





The count expetted Camille Def- 
moulins the morning after he had 
written the above: his old intimate, 
Collot d‘ilerbeis, calied that very 
evening ; he had been abient from 
Paris on fome of his horrid expedi- 
tions. Seeing a letter on the table in 
the count’s hand, addreffed to Dan- 
ton, he flarted. 

‘What is the matter?’ faid the 
count. 

‘Do you correfpond with that 
man?’ faid d’Herbois. 

«It is the firlt letter I ever wrote 
to him,’ replied the count. 

Collotd Herbois then teld him, that 
he began his correfpondence at rather 
an unlucky time ; and hinted, that if 
the letter was not of very great im- 
portance, he had beft delay fending 
it, becaufe he might foon have reafon 
to with that he were not known to 
have any particular connection with 
Danton. 

The count owned that the letter 
was of the utmoit importance; and, 
to convince him, broke up the cover 
and read the contevts. 

D*Herbois then affured him, ¢ that 
he had been drawn into an error, 
which might have had fatal confe- 
quences to him; and that Robefpierre 
was furer of maintaining his power 
now than ever.’ 

On which the count obferved, € that, 
in fuch-flppery times, the moit cauti- 
Ou. people were at a lofs to know 
with what party, or what man, to fix 
themiecives ; that, for bis own part, 


he had always had as much refpeé& for 
Robefpierre as for anton; and that, 
after what he had juft heard, he could 
not help having a great deal more : 
that the letter he had intended tor 
Danton would do for Robefpierre— 
that he would not need to change a 
fingle fentence, but merely put it un- 
der a new cover, with a new addrels ; 
and he begged of his friend to deliver 
it the very next day: only it would 
be firft of all necciiary to erafe tie 
name Danton at the top, and fubili- 
tute that of Robefpierre.’ 

Collot d’Herbois objected to the 
erafure, faying, ‘it would have an 
awkward appearance if obferved, and 
might create fufpicion :’ he therefore 
prevailed on the count to write the 
letter anew, and to addrefs it to citi- 
zen Maximilian Robetpierre, and not 
fimply to citizen Robe(pierre. ‘Great 
men,’ added Collet d’Herbois, * are 
fubicct to weaknefles as well as little 
men; and Robelpierre himiclf, though 
entirely free from many of isbe-weak- 
nefles of humanity, certainly does fecl 
jomething flattering to his ear, and 
which he thinks fuitable to his cha- 
raéter, in the name Maximilian; and 
theretore likes to have it always pre- 
cede his firname Robefpierre, which 
I believe he intends, at a proper time, 
to drop altogether.’ 

* Will not that have an ariftocratic 
appearance ?’ faid the count. 

‘Why, perhaps it may,’ replied 
Collot d’Herbois, with a grin, for 
his flern features did not admit a 
fmile ; * perhaps it may have that ap- 
pearance; for nothing is fo like an 
ariftocrat, as a democrat, when he 
comes into power ; as nothing is liker 
a democrat than an arillocrat thrown 
out of power: but this is only exter- 
nal appearance; the heart is alwavs 
the fame. For example, my dear 
count, you are precifely the fame mau 
you were when your relation, the arch- 
bithop of Sens, was prime-minifler.’ 

Without making any reply to this 
ironical compliment, the count finith- 
ed the new edition of the letter, as 









































Collot’ @Herbois had direéted: he 
then ftepped for two minutes into 
another room, and at his return lool- 
ed for the orig) nal letter, that he 

might burn it. This his friend in- 
formed him he had already done du. 
ring his abfence ; affuri- 8 him, at the 
jame time, that he would deliver the 
new one to Kobelpicrre the next 
morning. 

All tne circumfances of this im- 
portant interview between thofe two 
loving friends, with many others re- 
{fpecting the count, | learned after- 
wand fro: n a perfon from whom he 
concealed nothing: for though many 
tranfactious of this man’s life were of 
a nature to require fecrecy, yet he 
was incapable of it. To him it was 
like an abfolute neceflary of life to 
have fome man or woman into whoie 
ears he might pour whatever was 
daugerous to utter in public, and 
painful for him to retain. 

Soou after this the predi€tion of 
Collot d’Herbois was verified; the 
furious Danton was cnfnared, impri- 
{fcned, and put to death, by the man 
whofe life he had faved, when he was 
accufed, and about to be proijecuied 
by the Gironde. 

Robeipierre, fram this period, was 
all-powerful: the dreadful ufe he made 
of his power al} the world knows. My 
mother and ! lived in great privacy, 
hardiy ever going out of the houfe, 
and receiving few Or no Company. 
Melancholy and dejeéted through the 
day, our fhort flumbers interrupted in 
the night by the found of the drum 
and alarm bell; afiaid to afk the news 
in the morning, leit we fhould hear of 
the arreftment of fome friend or re- 
lation, and fhocked with the accounts 
we daily received of freth vidims of 
cruelty, the determined, at length, 
to withdraw from Paris, and endea- 
vour to lind tranguillity in a distant 
province of lrance. 


She applied for paffoorts with this 


lntention: every thiag was prepared 
for our journey. Tae p allports were 
pottponed, on { do not remember 
what pretence. We were at lai ai- 
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fured that they would be delivered 
the following morning, and on that 
affurance went to bed in more com- 
poiure of mind than ufual. 

About two hours before our com- 
mon hour of rifing, we were alarmed 
by a loud knocking at the gate of the 
hotel. Two municipal officers were 
admitted, and a party cf national 
guards remained in the court. 

As foon as my mother was dreffed, 
and could go into the room in which 
the two officers waited, one of them 
prefented an order for feifing her pa- 
pers, and carrying her to one of thofe 
houtes of confinement, of which there 
were many at that time in Paris, and 
all over France. 

The number of my mother’s friends 
and acquaintance who were in this 
fituation had fuggelied precaution, 
and prevented her from being euatirely 
voprepared for this cruel incident: 
fhe ad nothing to dread, therefore, 
with regard to the examination of her 
pavers. ‘Ihe officer informed her, 
that the was ordered into confinement 
only as a perfon fufpected ; that the 
order did not extend to me. This 
intelligence acted on ber as a cordial: 
it evidently raiied her {pirits, and re- 
moved great part of her alarm. The 
daily executions, and other fhocking 
occurrences, had produced an extra- 
ordinary change on my mother’s con- 
Ritution : it had familiarifed her with 
the idea of death, and greatly dimi- 
nithed that nervous fenfibility to which 
fhe had formerly beea {ubject. Her 
own perfonal danger affected her lit- 
tle; but, whatever threatened me, 
fill gave her alarm. 

I begged of the officer that I might 
be my mother’s companion in prifoa : 
the man at firlt objected. 

Jiunk on my knees, feized his 
hand, and intreated that | might not 
be feparated trom my mother. 

She was hurt at this; aud faid, with 
the tone of indignation~* Rife, my 
daughter; though we are ualertuntiite 
let us not be abject.’ 

I repeated my requett to the officer, 
the tears ltreaming trom my eyes. 
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The man was moved ; and at Jaft faid 
—* That if it was allo my mother’s 
defire, he would take it upon him to 
indulge us.’ 

Without paying attention to what 
my mother had faid, I preffed the 
man’s hand to my lips with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude. 

Notwithttanding her having at firft 
determined otherwife, feeing the ftate 
of my mind, the joined in the requett, 
and we were conducted to the place 
deftined for our confinement. 

We were at breakfait, one morn 
ing, when my mother was fummoned 
to appear before three commiffion- 
ers, who had arrived at the place 
of our confinement, authorifed to exa- 
mine the prifoners, and report to a 
committee. 

I became pale, and was ready to 
faint.—* What is there alarming in 
this, my dear?’ faid my mother; 
*it is what we have long expected, 
and even wifhed, What | had moft 
to fear was, left the circumftances of 
my cafe would never have been ex- 
amined into.” 

At my earneft requeft, I was per- 
mitted to accompany my mother. 
We were conducted into a large room, 
where the three commiffioners fat at 
the head of a table. I was a good 
deal furprifed when { recogniled, in 
one of them, the perfon who had 
taught me to dance. This tended to 
diminifh my terror; for, although I 
had heard that the man had become a 
furious patrict, and knew that he was 
much of a coxcomb, yet I alfo knew 
that he had a very benevolenc heart. 

He that was the chief of this com- 
miffion, with lefs levity, had all the 
abfurdity of the dancing-matfter, and 
was the complete dupe of the hypo- 
crify and of the fallehoods at this time 
propagated by Robefpierre. 

The man began the examination by 
expreffing concern at the caule of my 
mother’s confinement. 

She thanked him, adding, ‘¢ that 


fhe was concerned at the efe%, bur 


that fhe had not yet been informed cf 


the caule. 


2 


«I thought you had been told, citi- 
zen,’ replied he, ¢ that you were un- 
der {ufpicion of being a fufpeéted per- 
fon.’ 

‘I was fo, citizen,’ replied the; 
‘but I never have been told what [ 
am under the fufpicion of being fuf- 
pected of.’ 

‘To be fufpetted is fufficient,’ faid 
he ; ‘and all who are in that predica- 
ment are under confinement as much 
as you; fo you have no.reafon to 
complain.’ 

‘1 thould have been glad to hear 
that I was the only innocent perfon in 
France in this fituation,’ replied my 
mother ; ¢ fo that what you have told 
me can be no alleviation of my fuffer- 
ings.’ 

* Yourconfinement will net be of 
long duration,’ faid the dancing- 
matter. 

‘I indulged that hope when I was 
firft arrefted,’ the repiied; ‘ but I now 
have been detained here three months, 
withovt any crime having been al- 
leged againft me.’ 

© You were erafed from the lit of 
emigrants by the Girondifts,’ faid the 
commiflioner. 

‘ I could not have been erafed by 
any other,’ replied fhe, ‘ as they were 
the perfons in power at that time.’ 

© Your connection with that faction, 
however, creates fufpicion againft 
you.’ 

«IT had noconneétion with them ; 
nor did | ever fee any of them until I 
was fummoned to appear before one 
of their committees.’ 

‘ I know that to be exaéily fo,’ faid 
the dancing. mafler; ‘ and I have 
good reafon for believing that fhe had 
a fincere hatred againft Brifiot, Gen- 
fonnet, Kerfaint, and the other mem- 
bers of that committee, previous to 
the time they firuck her from the lit 
of emigrants; but you very well 


_kuow, brother, that it is difficult to 


retain hatred againit thofe who do 
you a good office, even although they 
thould be bad men.’ 

‘{ ksow no fach thing, brother,’ 
replied che chief commiflioner.—‘ No 
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att of kindnefs to myfelf or friends 
would prevent me from abhorring 
thofe who performed atts of public 
mifchief.’ 

‘I can affure you,’ refumed my 
mother, ¢ that no perfon could more 
fincerely abhor the public mifchief 
performed by the Girondiits than I 
did.’ 

‘ Your having been erafed by them, 
however, was uniucky, and will be 
of no fervice to you now,’ faid the 
chief commifiioner. 

‘It ought at leaft to do me no 
harm,’ faid. fhe. 

‘ The Girondifts were all traitors,’ 
refumed the commiffioner. 

‘I am forry for it,’ faid my mo- 
ther. 

‘What! forry for the Girondifts.’ 

‘ I am forry they were traitors.” 

* Your have reafon, citizen,’ faid 
the firit commiffioner ; ¢ for it is a 
very dangerous thing, citizen, to have 
had traitors for your friends.’ 

‘It ought not; fince it is clear 
that [ had no fhare in their treafon.’ 

* Do you not know that thofe trai- 
tors, the Girondiits, intended to re- 
ftore monarchy ?? 

‘No,’ replied the; ‘I really do 
not know it.’ 

‘No! exclaimed he—* Why all 
France knows it.’ 

* Since that was their intention,’ 
rejoined my mother, * dethroning the 
king feems to have been a round- 
about way of going to their object.’ 

‘ They were forced into that mea- 
fure,’ faid he, * and can claim little 
merit from it.” 

‘Very little indeed,’ added my 
mother. 

‘ But their defion was afterward ap- 
parent, by the various attempts they 
made to fave the tyrant.’ 

* Tyrant !? exclaimed my mother, 
throwing her eyes upward. 

* Yes,’ re-echoed the commifiioner, 
‘a bloody tyrant! who gave pofitive 
orders to the Swifs to flaughter the 
innocent citizens on the 1cth of Au- 
guilt,’ 

* The fame Girondiits,’ continued 





hes ‘were equally difpofed to have 
faved the life of the queen, who was 
of a more bloody and tyrannical dif- 
pofitioa; if poflible, than Capet him- 
felf.’ 

‘They were both very bloody- 
minded tyrants, that is clear,’ re- 
joined the other commifiioner, who 
bad not before fpoken, fhaking his 
head and looking to his brother. 

* And the princefs Elifabeth !’ ex- 
claimed my mother—*‘ fhe wasalfo a 
bloody-minded tyrant—Was fhe not?” 

The commiflioner ftared. 

* Or, what was her crime?’ re- 
fumed my mother, with an animation 
of look approaching to wildnefs. 

The ccmmiffioner looked firft at 
one, then at the oiher, of his bre- 
thren. 

He who had fpoken laft faid that 
‘ Elifabeth was certainly fufpeted of 
being an enemy to the revolution.’ 

* She certainly was,’ added the chief 
commiffioner. And then looking to 
the dancing-mafter, he added—* Did 
not you tell me, brother, that one 
who attended in the Temple inform- 
ed you that he had overheard her 
praying very fervently, and that her 
prayers were anti-revolutionary ?’ 

“It was you that faid they were 
anti-revolutionary,’ replied the danc- 
ing mafter.—* I only told you that 
the man had faid fhe was overheard 
praying for the reformation of the 
king’s enemies.’ 

‘The two commiflioners looked at 
each other without {peaking. 

The perfon who fat at the bottom 
of the table, and ated as clerk, had 
formerly been a prieft, and had dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf as a cafuiit: he 
now opened his mouth for the firit 
time, and faid, with a folemn tone, 
‘By reformation fhe meant defruc- 
tion? 

* Ay, fhe certainly meant deftruc- 
tion,’ rejoined the firft commiffioner. 

« And if the prayer fhould ever be 
granted,’ refamed the clerk, ¢ it is 
more likely to be according to the 
meaning than the expreffion of the pe- 
titten.’ 
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«Mott affuredly,’ faid the chief 
commitlioner. 

* And you will be pleafed to ob- 
ferve,’ added the clerk, ¢ that fuch 
prayers being granted, according to 
the meaning of the petitioner, in- 
volves the deltruction of the repub- 
lic: its beft defenders would, accord- 
ing to her prayer, be cut off like the 
great Marat; for, by the king’s ene- 
mies, fhe muft have undoubtedly 
meant Robefpierre, and many other 
patriots, ail perfectly known to him 
toe whom the prayers were addreiled.’ 

* Mott affuredly,’ repeated the 
commiifioner. 

© It follows, therefore, as a necef- 
fary coniequence, that the princefs 
Hitfabeth’s prayers were anti-revolu- 
tionary,’ continued the cafuiit, ¢ and 
might have been the caufe of over- 
fetting the revolution: and to over- 
fet the revolution by dint of prayers 
is juft as treafonabie as by any other 
means: for, when the revolution is 
overfet, where is the difference ?’ 

‘None! none!’ exclaimed the 
commiffioner. 

‘That being the cafe,’ faid the 
clerk, ‘it is clear that the princefs 
Elifabeth was a bloody-minded tyrant, 
and merited death.’ 

‘ Ah! the moniter,’ faid my mo- 
ther. 

The dancing-mafter was the only 
one of the commiilioners who heard 


this expreffion, which was almoit 
drowned by a profound figh, and by 
my mother’s buriiing into tears as ihe 
uttered it. 

This man underftood fome of her 
anfwers better than his brethren, and 
had been uneaty during the examina- 
tion, leit fhe thould fay fomething 
that would increafe the danger of her 
fituation: to prevent which he rofe, 
faying ¢ that the prifoner feemed in- 
difpoied, and that he imagined ro 
other queftions needed be put to her.” 
The other commitlioners acquiefced. 
My mother and | withdrew. When 
we were alone fhe gave vent to the 
indignation fhe had with difficuity 
fuppreffed luring the examination. 

My mother became {folicitous left 
the confiant confinement fhouid affect 
my health: and as my unwillingnefs 
to leave her hindered me from avail- 
ing myfelf of the permiffion I had of 
going abroad fo oftenas I might, fhe 
contrived to give me little commif- 
fions, which required to be execuied 
at a confiderable diftance, that | 
might derive benefit from the frefh 
air and the exercife. One day fhe 
found a pretext for fending me as 
far as the village of Pafly, with a 
meffage to a lady who lived in the 
houfe which your countryman, the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin, had form- 
erly inhabited. 

[ io be continued. ] 


REMARKS ON THE WRITINGS OF LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


HAVING, in our laft, givena full 
detail of the events of lord Shafiefbury’s 
life, we fhall now take a review of 
his principal writings. As a writer, 
fays the late learned and candid Dr. 
Kippis, tuch different reprefentations 
have been given of him; he has been 
fo much applauded, and fo much con- 
demned, that it will be neceflary to 
be fomewhat copious on the fubject. 

The firft piece which occurs in the 
Charatteriftics, is his * Letter con- 
ceraing Euthufiafm.? His view in 
publifiing it was Jaudable, as his de- 


fign was to prevent the French pro- 
phets and their adherents from being 
perfecuted ; and it will fcarcely now 
be denied that it was better to treat 
them with contempt than feverity. 
As to the traét itfelf, we do not think 
that it is entitled to any high degree 
of applaufe. It is written with viva- 
city, and fometimes with humour; but, 
on the whole, it is a defultory per- 
formance, and there are in it feveral 
exceptionable paffiges. There is but 
little precifion in it; nor does it con- 
vey much ‘philofophical information. 
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on the fubject of enthufiafm. How- 
ever, on its firft appearance, it greatly 
excited the public attention, both at 
home and abroad. 

Toe next treatife is the ‘Senfus 
Communis: an eflay on the freedom 
of wit and humour.’ This work is 
more confiderable in point of extent 
than the former one, butis nearly en- 
titled to the fame character. The no- 
ble author is far from being f{pecific in 
his ideas. Some of the fentiments 
here advanced had been occafionally 
thrown out in the letter concerning 
enthafiaim; but in the prefent tract 
he enters into a larger defenee of the 
application of raillery to fubjects of 
{peculative enquiry, and among the 
reft to matters of religious opinion. 
His advocates have afferted, that un- 
ju reprefentations have often been 
given of the pofitions maintained by 
him upon this head. This affertion 
we acknowledge to be true; but at 
the fame time, lord Shaftefbury, by 
the inaccurate and unguarded manner 
in which he has written, ‘has laid him- 
felf fairly open to animadveriions and 
cenfure. Many perfons have expreff- 
ed great difapprobation: of his ideas 
concerning the ufe of wit and hu- 
mour. ‘lo expofe his lordthip’s no- 
tions in this refpeét, is the bafinefs 
of the firft of Dr. Brown’s Effays on 
the Charatteriftics. The dottor con- 
tends, with great ingenuity, that ri- 
dicule * is a fpecies of eloquence ; 
that reafon alone is the detector of 
falfehood, and the teft of truth; that 
ridicule can never pretend to this 
character; that it is one of the moft 
powerful engines, by which error can 
be maintained and eftablifhed; and 
that its proper objet is folly of con- 
duct, and chiefly affe@tation. What 
Dr. Brown maintained, was not ad- 
mitted without controverfy. Several 
writers appeared in defence of the 
earl of Shaftefbury ; and among others, 
Mr. Charies Bulkiey, an ingenious 
and learned diffenting minifer, who 
publifhed a tratt, called * A Vindica- 


* See an ingenious Effay on this Subje 


1793) poge 198. 


tion of my Lord Shaftefbury, on the 
Subject of Ridicule.’ In a work which 
was afcribed to the late Mr. Ramfay, 
the painter, the author attempted to 
fhow that ridicule is of two kinds, and 
that it may be applied to opinions as 
well as to manners. ‘The uiual ob- 
jects of ridicule are, indeed. certain 
improprieties and peculiarities of cha- 
ratter and condu&, and to aflert, in 
general, thatit is the teft of truth, is 
advancing a falfe pofition. Reafon 
is undoubtedly the genuine and pro- 
per teft of truth, Neverthele(s, ridi- 
cule may in fome cafes be juftly ap-. 
plied to opinions. ‘There are tenets 
fo flagrantly abfurd, that it is not eafy 
to refrain from viewing them in the 
light of humour and raillery ; and 
perhaps the beft way of expofing them 
may be to difplay them in that light. 
That fome of the doétrines of popery 
cannot ftand this mode of trial, has 
more than once been evinced, and 
particularly appears in ‘illotfon’s 
Rule of Faith. We confefs, how- 
ever, that ridicule, when applied to 
grave and important fubjecis, is a 
very dangerous weapon; that it ought 
to be adopted with the utmott difcre- 
tion, and'that it hath often been made 
ufe of in an improper manver. 

In the third work, the ¢ Soliloquy ; 
on Advice to an Author,’ the earl of 
Shaftefbury rifes in his Jiterary cha- 
rater; for there are not many things 
in the performance which are liable 
to muchcenfure. Dr. Brown {peaks 
of this treatife in terms of high ap- 
plaufe, yet Dr. Kippis thinks that the 
encomium is carried higher than firic 
truth and juftice will warrant, and 
that on a re-perufal of it in his ad- 
vanced years, he was not-ftruck with 
that admiration of it which he experi- 
enced in his younger days. ‘There 
appeared to be too many things in it 
of a defultory, not to fay of a trifling 
nature. He allows, however, that 
it contains a variety of excellent mat-. 
ter; and what the noble lord has ad- 
vanced in recommendation of felf- 
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examination, and in defence of critics 
and criticifm, 13 particularly valu- 
able. 

The fecond volume of the Charac- 
teriftics opens with the ‘ Inguiry 
concerning Virtue,’ for the intro- 
duction of which preparations had 
been made by many fentiments occa- 
fionally delivered im the former trea- 
tifes. On the whole, it is a valuable 
performance, being firely written, 
and containing an excellent difplay of 
the nature, tendency, and effedis of 
virtuous and benevolent difpofitions 
and actions. Here, if any where, 
Jord Shaftefbury muft be allowed to 
appear to great advantage. We do 
not mean, however, to affert that the 
work is perfe&t, or that it is not in 
fome reipecis liable to ceniure, or, at 
leaft, to jut criticifm. ‘Though from 
its fir appearance it was much ad- 
mired, and continued long to be held 
in admiration, it was, nevertheleis, 
early the fubje& of animadverfions. 

Inthe € Inquiry concerriag Virtue,’ 
the earl of Shaftefbury appeared in the 
clofe, the logical, and the didaétic 
form. But in the ‘ Moraliits, a phi- 
Joiophical Rhapfody,’ he affumes a 
higher tone, and figures+in a new 
charaéter, Llere he prefents himfelf 
in the mode of dialogue, and is the 
emulator of the ancients, and parti- 
culaily of Plato, in the boldeft poeti- 
cal manner of that eminent philofo- 
pher. Whatever may be thought of 
fome things in ‘ the Moralifis,’ and 
efpecially of the rapturous kind of 
language into which his lordfhip is 
frequently carried, it is, upon the 
whole, confidered as a work of great 
and extraordinary merit. Dr. Brown 
has afferted, that the noble author 
has flrangely attempted to ridicule 
and difhonour religion inevery fhape. 
But Mr. Buikley, al.eady mentioned, 
has obferved that this affertion is fo 
far from being true, that the whole 
treatife we are {peaking of is written 
in defence of a deity and providence ; 
and that the caufe of pure, genuine, 
and perfect chei/m, is maintained in it 
with fuch ilrength of judgment, fuch 


fuperiority of reafon, fuch invincibl¢ . 


farce of argument, fuch a command- 
ing eloquence, and fuch a fublime 
ftrain of piety, as cannot but naturaliy 
and juftly recommend it to the ftritett 
atiention of all, who intereit them- 
felves in that higheft and moft mo- 
mentous fobject. With regard to the 
mode of compoliticn adopted in the 
* Moraliits,’ the pretent bifhop Hurd 
ranks it among the beft of the kind, 
which we have in our language. 
‘ There are,’ fays the bifhop, ‘¢ in 
Englifh three dialogues, and bu 
three, that are fit to be mentioned— 
all of them excellently compoied ia 
their way, and it mutt be owned by 
the very beft and polite of our 
writers. The dialogues I mean are, 
the * Moralifts,’ of lord Shaftefbury ; 
Mr. Addifon’s * Treatiie on Medals ;’ 
ard the * Minute Philofopher,’ of 
bithop Berkley. ; 

Concerning the third volume of the 
*‘ Charatteriftics,’ little is tobe faid. It 
it entitled * Mifcellaneous Reflections 
on the preceding Treatifes, and other 
critical Subjects;’ ard is a kind of 
defence and explanation of what had 
gone before. ‘This volume abounds 
with pleafantry, and contains a num- 
ber of ingenious remarks; but we 
cannot regard it as deferving of any 
great applaufe. It is written, onthe 
whole, in a defultory manner; and 
there are in it many exceptionable 
paflages, efpeciaily with refpect to 
revelation. 

Lord Shaftefbury’s advocates have 
taken great pains to fhow the con- 
ne€iion that iubfiits between his difier- 
ent works. ‘That there is a connec- 
tion between our noble author’s 
treatifes, and that it was intended by 
himfelf, cannot be denied ; but whe- 
ther that connection be fo accurate 
and clofe as the authors of the Gene- 
ral Dictionary have reprefented it, 
may juftly be called in queftion. Per- 
haps the ¢ Letter concerning Enthu- 
fiafm,’ and the ‘ Effay on the Free- 
dom of Wit and Humour,’ might 
have been fpared without any lofs to 
the moft valuable part of his defign, 
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and the fame may be faid of his ‘ Mif- 
cellaneous Reflections.” The ‘ Ad- 
vice to an Author,’ may be confider- 
ed as in fome degree preparatory to 
the * Enquiry concerning Virwe,’ 
and between this Jaft and the * Mora- 
liits,’ there is a real and apparent 
union. This union has been fully 
infilled upon, and well difpiayed in 
the laft of the works now mentioned. 
‘The * Hiflorical Draught, or Tabla- 
ture of the Judgment of Hercules,’ 
and the letter coacerning the art or 
fcience of defign, are two adventi- 
tious picces, which have been annex- 
ed to the ‘ Chara@erillics,’ ever fince 
the edition of 1713. With refpect 
to thefe pieces, it may be fufficient to 
obferve, that they afford fpecimens 
of the noble writer’s Jove for the fine 
arts, and of that degree of tafte in 
them to which he had arrived. 

On the whole of the earl of Shaftef- 
bury’s character as an author, much 
has been faid to his praife, and much 
to his difadvantage. Mr. Buiklev, 
lord Mouboddo, and oxhers, have 
beftowed upon him the higheft com- 
mendation. Several of the authors 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their direct opposition to many of the 
fentiments which occur in the Cha- 
racteriflics, have, neverthelefs, mixed 
no {mall degree of applaule with their 
centurcs. Among thele, may be reck- 
cned Mr. Balguy, Dr. Brown, and 
Dr. Leland. ‘The fentiments of the 
Jatter we recommend as a complete 
antidete to whatever may be objec- 
tionable in his lord{hip’s writings. 

Te grand point in which our no- 
ble auihor has rendered himfelf juftly 
obnoxious to the friends of religion, 
is his having interfperfed through the 
Charaéteriftics a number of infinua- 
tions that appear to be unfavourable 
to the caufe of revelation. ‘There 
have not, however, been wanting 
many, among his admirers, who have 
thought that he ought not to be reck- 
oned among the deailical writers. In 
fupport of his lordthip having been 
a believer in our holy religion, may 
be alleged, his preface to Whichcot’s 
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fermons, and his letters to a ftudent 
at the univerfity ; in both which works 
he confiantiy exprefles himfelf in fuch 
language as feems to indicate that he 
was reaily a Chriflian. And with re- 
gard to the ¢‘ Letters,’ it may be re- 
marked, that they were written in 
1707, 1708, and 17¢9, not many 
years betore his lordthip’s death. 

The infinuations that have been 
thrown out by the earl of Shaftefbary, 
to the prejudice of the {fcriptures, 
have been frequently animadverted 
upon, and fully confuted. That a 
man of his excellent charater, and 
whofe principles were, in various re- 
{pects, fo favourable to piety and vir- 
tue, fhould, in any degree, have been 
hoftile to revelation, has been matter 
of regret to many of his admirers, 
and muft, indeed, to all who value 
his talents and his character. 

The ftile of lord Shaftefbury’s com- 
pofitions is a point upon which var 
ous and contradictory fentiments have 
been entertained. Fora confiderable 
time he was deemed one of our moft 
polite and elegant writers. A recent 
authority in his favour is Dr. Knox. 
On the other hand, jord Orford (bet- 
ter known as Mr. Horace Walpole} 
obferves, concerning eur noble author, 
that his writings are much more efti- 
mable on account of their breathing 
the virtues of the mind, than for their 
{tile and manner, and that he deli- 
vers his doétrines in extatic diction, 
like one of the magi inculcating phi- 
lofophic viiions to an eaftern audi- 
tory. It is obvious to remark, that 
this ftri€ture can only be deemed juft 
with regard to a {mall part of his 
lordfhip’s works, and efpecially the 
rhapfodies that occur in the * Mora- 
lifts.? But of all the criticifms that 
have been made upon lord Shafief- 
bury’s ftile, that of Dr. Blair is the 
mott full and the moft judicious. Our 
readers will find it in the firft volume 
of his * Lectures on Rhetoric and the 
Belles Lettres.’ 

The fate of lord Shaftefbury as an 
author, may furnifh ufeful infltruction 
to thofe, who build their expectations 
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on literary fame. For a confiderable 
time, he itood in high reputation asa 
polite writer, and was regarded by 
many as a flandard of elegant com- 
pofition. His imitators, as well as 
admirers, were numerous, and he was 
ettcemed the head of the fchool of the 
feniimental philofophy. Of late years, 
he has been as much depreciated as 
he was heretofore applauded; and in 
both cafes the matter has been carried 
to anextreme. Atlength, itis to be 
hoped, that he will find his due place 
in the ranks of literature ; and that, 
withcut being extravagantly extoiled, 
he will continue to be read, and in 
fome degree to be admired. 

But whatever becomes of lord 
Shaftefbary’s character as a writer, 


he was excellent as a man, ‘This ap- 
pears from every teftimony that re- 
mains concerning him. ‘ [t muft be 
owned,’ fays bihop Warburton, ¢ that 
this lord had many excellent qualities, 
both as a man and a writer. He was 
temperate, chafte, honeft, and a lover 
of his country.” There is a paflige 
in one of the earl of Shaftefbury’s 
Letters to Robert Molefworth, efg. 
which is worthy of notice. ‘I am 
perluaded,’ fays his lordihip, ‘to think 
no vices will grow upon me; for in 
this I have been ever fincere, to make 
myfelf as good as I was able, and to 
live for noother end.? The man who 
could {peak thus, concerning himielf, 
is entitled to the beit applaufe. 


THE GLEANER. 


NuMBER XXI. 


To the Aurnor of the Grraner. 
Sir, 

THE knowledge of a moft re- 
markable inftance of hypocrify, which 
lately occurred within the circle of 
my acquaintance, brought me into a 
train of thinking which you may judge 
fomewhat extraordinary upon fuch an 
occafion. “he inftance was of a very 
ihocking nature, although not necef- 
fary to be detailed here; and after I 
had revolved ic in my mind for fome 
time, with all its caufes and confe- 
quences, [ lamented—what? that 
hvpocrify is fo common? No—that 
there are fo few inftances of it. You 
will think this an odd conclufion from 
fuch premiles, and yet if you will 
give me leave I will venture to prove 
it to be allowable, not only in my own 
opinion, bat that of others, who have 
a better claim on your attention. 

In order to do this, I muft firft take 
for granted, what | hope will not be 
denied, that hypocrify is a compli- 
ment paid to religion and virtue. 
Addifon fays, that ‘ hypocrify icfelf 
does great honour, or rather juttice 
to religion, and tacitly acknowledges 
it to be an ernament to human na- 
tire.» Tae hypocrite would not be 


at fo much pains to put on the ap- 
pearance of virtue, if he did not know 
it was the moll proper and effectual 
means to gain the love and efteem of 
mankind.’ There is great truth in 
this; men do not counterfeit what is 
of no value; they do not affume a 
character which is not efteemed among 
mankind, and thofe virtues which are 
in higheft repute, or in univerfal re- 
pate, are generally the objects of hy- 
pocrify. Where we difcover a great 
number of pretenders to any virtue, 
we may be fure that virtue is in vogue. 
There are fome periods when religion 
and virtue are in higher eftcem than at 
others, when they more abound in the 
nation, and when public licentiouf- 
nefs is more checked. During thefe 
periods, bad men muft feel it their ad- 
vantage to become hypocrites, and 
the number of them, and the art with 
which they wear the garb of deceit, 
are proofs that religion and virtue are 
then prevalent. If the latter fail into 
decay, and are difcouraged by the 
majority, hypocrify will difeppear, 
becaufe it will not be worth a man’s 
while to counterfeit it, as it is not 
worth a man’s while to counterfeit a 
coin that is uncurrent, or to forge a 


























bill that has‘no acceptances. If we 
pay compliments that are not fincere, 
we pay them to perfons of power and 
influence. We do not compliment 
an unpopular virtue any more than a 
falling minifter. Thefe are matters 
well underftood in the theory and 
practife of hypocrify. ; 

Bat to what do they lead? Itis at 
prefent univerfally acknowledged that 
hypocrify is not a prevailing vices 
the inftances of it aie rare, and we 
even wonder at them. What is the 
reafon of this ? I dread the conclufion, 
and yet I muft fay, that the only rea- 
fon that can be ailigned is, that reli- 
gion and virtue are lefs in fafhion 
than they ought to be, and that, 
therefore, mea do not think it worth 
their while to put on appearances 
from which they can derive no ad- 
vantage. Hear what an eminent 
writer at the beginning of the prefent 
century faid on this fabject, which 
is eminently applicable to our own 
times. 

‘ This little appearance of a reli- 
gious deportment in our nation may 
proceed in fome meafure from that 
modeity which is natural to us; but 
the great occafion of it is certainly 
this: thofe fwarms of feétaries that 
over-ran the nation in the time of the 
great rebellion carried their hypocrify 
fo high, that they had converted our 
whole language into a jargon of en- 
thufiafm; infomuch, that upon the 
reitoration, men thought they could 
not recede too far from the behaviour 
and praétice of thofe perfons who had 
made religion a cloak to fo many vil- 
lanies. ‘This led them into the other 
extreme, every appearance of devo- 
tion was looked upon as puritanical ; 
and falling into the hands of the ridi- 
culers who flourifhed in that reign, and 
attacked every thing that was ferious, 
it has ever fince been out of counte- 
nance among us.’ 

‘There is much truth in this ftate- 
ment, although I do not agree with 
the author, if he means to brand the 
age of the rebellion with entire hypo- 
cilly, yet certainly fome of the fec- 
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taries cannot be acquitted of it. But 
however that may be, it is certain that 
the difcouragement given to religion 
and virtue, by the licentious court of 
Charles 11, banifhed hypocrify, and 
rendered men rivals in real or pre- 
tended vices, a flate from which lam 
afraid we have not quite recovered. 

The fame author has a fentiment, 
upon which | thall make fome re- 
marks. ‘ Hypocrify,’ fays he, ‘ can- 
not be too much deteited ; but at the 
fame time it is to be preferred to open 
impiety. ‘They are both equaliy de- 
ftruétive to the perfon who 1s pofieif- 
ed with them ; but in regard to others, 
hypocrify is not fo pernicious as bare- 
faced irreligicn. 

Dean Swift hold the fame opinion. 
* Hypocrify,’ fays he, ¢ is much more 
eligible than open infidelity and vice ; 
it wears the livery of religion; it ac- 
knowledges her authority, and is cau- 
tious of giving feandal. Nay, a long 
continued difguife is too great a con- 
ftraint upon human natare, efpecially 
an Englith difpofition; men would 
leave off their vices cut of mere 
wearinefs, rather than undergo the 
toil and hazard, and perhaps the ex- 
pence, of practifing them perpetually 
in private. And | believe it is often 
with religion as it is with love, which, 
by much diffembling, at lait grows 
real,’ 

Although I am not prepared fully 
to accede to thefe opinions, yet it is 
certain, that where hypocrify prevails, 
we may be certain the majority are 
really virtuous, and that religion and 
virtue are in vogue. It is true alfo, 
in fome meafure, that hypocrify 
creates fewer evils than open pro- 
phaneneis ; but ftill there are cates of 
hypocrify, the knowledge of which is 
greatly to be dreaded, as tending to 
bring religion itfelf into difrepute with 
weak minds. It was this dread which 
animated the many thoufands, who 
wifhed to have the crimes of a Dodd 
concealed, or his life {pared from an 
ignominious end. 

On the other hand, hypocrify: will 
not be found, where there ts a pre- 
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vailing contempt for religion and vir- 
tue, where both are out of fafhion, or 
confined to the lower claffes, which 
amounts to the fame thing. It is this 
which made me regret, if I may fo 
fpeak, that hypocrites are fo rare. It 
will always, however, be fo, for men 
will not put on the femblance of quali- 
ties which can be of no advantage. 
In a complete diffolution of law, mo- 
rals, relig‘on, and fociety, we are not 
to expect hypccrites, but we may ex- 
pect crimes of the moft cruel and black 
nature, amd this | take to be the cafe in 
a great degree with a neighbouring 
nation. But I have, perhaps, intruded 
too much on your time, and fhall 
therefore conclude, with profefling 
myfclf, in reality, 
Your humble fervant, 


Cc. Cc. C. 


My correfpondent has fo fully ex- 
plained his pofition, which certainly 
had fomewhat the appearance of a 
riddle, as to render it unneceflary for 
me to expatiate on the fubject. ‘The 
prefent is certainly not the age of 
hypocrify, and I am afraid he has 
afligned the caufe. Crimes that form- 
erly would not have been mentioned 
without a due portion of indignation, 
are now confidered as light and tri- 
vial, and ferve only to point an epi- 
gram, or furnifh a wittici{m for a newf- 
pper-paragraph. If we find hypo- 
crites in fuch times, we naturally afk, 
what they can get by counterfeiting a 
modefty and delicacy which are not 
in fafhion. We are’ not, however, 
upon the whole, to take our charafters 
of mankind from the fafhionable cir- 
cles. In them, there appears to be 
no material change from former times. 
All we have to do is not to fpeak 
more flightingly and with more frivo- 
lity of crimes than they deferve. 
Much evil is created by giving cant 
names, of little or no meaning, to 
vices which ought to be exprefled in 
fuch a manner as to mark our dif- 


like, 


To the Auruor of the GLeanek 
Sir, 

Tue progrefs of duelling has lately 
occupied my thoughts not a little, 
and | feel a difpofition to communi- 
cate, through the medium of your 
Gleaners, what has been the refult of 
my deliberations. Upon a due con- 
fideration of this practice, I begin to 
think that moral writers have becn 
teofevere on gentiemen-duellifts, and, 
if they have not condemned them 
without a hearing, have at leatt 
jadged them by laws of which duel- 
lifts cannot be fuppofed to have any 
knowledge, and which, in fact, if 
they ever had any knowledge of them, 
they have long ago renounced. To 
try an Englithman by the laws of 
Pekin or Conttantinople, would un- 
doubtedly feem very unjuft and very 
abfurd. No lefs unjuft, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is it to try duelliits by 
the laws either of heaven or earth, of 
which it is but fair to confider them 
as profoundly ignorant as a Chinefe 
is of our Magna Charta, or a Turk 
of our penal ftatutes. For this reafon, 
among many others, I am ftrangely 
difpoted to offer a vindication of due!~ 
ling, and if any of your readers are 
alarmed at the bare mention of fuch a 
purpofe, I would have them to leave 
off reading, precifely at this line, 
leit peradventure fome things may 
follow which will very much fhock 
the common and eftablithed opinions 
of mankind. But I muft, for all 
that, proceed in my intention. 

Whenever any fociety of perfons 
agree to live together on certain 
terms, and to be bound by certain 
laws and regulations, I conceive that 
no perfon has any right todiilurb the 
regular progrefs of fuch an inftitution, 
or to interrupt the faid perfons in the 
ample enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges ; at leaft no fuch interrup- 
tion can be attempted unlefs by the 
great legiflature of the land. Now, 
fuch a fociety I confider as having 
been formed by the fie gentlemen and 
mei of bonowr of the prefent day, and 
the outlines of their confitutional 
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code, as far as I have been able to 
trace them, are thele: 

Firk, ‘That all perfons belonging to 
the faid fociety fhall either be ignorant 
of, or maintain a fovereign contempt 
for what are called the laws and com- 
mandments of religion, any thing to 
the contrary notwithilanding : Second- 
ly, ‘That the faid perfons thall adhere 
to no more of the ftatute law of the 
land, than may be fitting and confitt- 
ent with their own laws. ‘That is to 
fay, let us fuppofe two uprigh:s fixed 
in the earth with a crofi beam at top. 
Let us call that the extreme boundary 
of the ftatute law; then, as far as I 
have been able. to learn, the law of 
the faid focicty of fine gentlemen and 
men of honour, permits them to come 
as near as poflible, even fo as to brufh 
on the faid machine, but no farther ; 
and, indeed, this is the only inftance 
in which they manifeft a narrowne(s 
of ideas; for in every other cafe, 
their maxim is to be confined by no 
limits, or, as fome vulgarly exprefs 
it, to go all lengths; or laftly, as 
others more elegantly term it, to ex- 
ceed all bounds. They do not att, 
however, with this latitude in the cafe 
before us, or if perchance they do, 
they become /fa/iozary for many years, 
and watte away fo, that they are the 
mere fkeletons of what they were. 
Of this there are two examples on the 
great weltern road, about twelve miles 
trom the metropolis, to which I beg 
leave to refer my readers for an il- 
luitration of this fubject. 

Such is the Magna Charta, the 
grand and. comprehenfive plan of their 
conilitution, ‘T’o defcend into a mi- 
nate detail of all their manners, cuf- 
toms, and laws, would far exceed the 
{pace allowed for a letrer like this, 
and would, indeed, require a volume. 
Suffice it then to fay, that duelling, 
in all its forms, is exprefsly enjoined 
by their laws, and preached and prac- 
tiled as often as opportunity offers, by 
all obediest fubjeéts to their laws. 

Their conftitutional writers (for 
they have their writers) afferc, that 
the great ufe of duels is to prefiive 
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good breeding; and, indeed, were 
the end proportioned to the means, 
this focicty would exhibit fuch an 
example of gocd-biceding as the 
world never faw, no, not in the age 
of knight-errzntry—-in the more po- 
lithed era of Lou's xiv, nor at the 
mot courtly and brilliant periods of 
our own hiflory. But fech is the 
imperfiction to which ail human-intti- 
tutions are fubje&, that we really do 
not perceive any greater advancement 
in this fociety toward the perfection of 
good-breeding, than in other focieties 5 
and that, on the contrary, at moi 
public places, they exhibit fuch pal- 
pable inatiention to the rules of com- 
mon civility, as Wapping would blufh 
at, and St. Giles’ for{wear. 

This 4s certainly unfortunate for 
the fyitem. Yet it would be encan- 
did to transfer want of fuccefs in the 
execution as a ground of ceniure, to 
the original merit of the plan. in ail 
probabuity, the time may yet come 
when the world fhall be convinced 
that want of good-breeding is the onty 
crime that deferves death ; that there 
are no better teachers of good man- 
ners than piftols and fwords, and that 
it will be abfolutely impofible for a 
man, with a pifiol cocked at his heac, 
to fay a rude thing, even to his wife! 

Preferving good breeding by means 
of duels, has fometimes appeared to 
me to be a plan fimilar to that of a 
tontine, which is contrived for the 
benefit of farvivorfrip ; for it mufi be 
be the furvivor only who can be ren- 
dered a better bred man, as | canrot 
fee (though fome may) how itis pot- 
fible for a man whofe brains have 
been blown out, to attend to all the 
pundtilios of politencfs ; nar am I fully 
perfuaded {although many think fo) 
that the good-breeding for which he 
has laid down his life, can be of any 
ufe to him in the other world. This 
laft opinion, by the bye, I introduce 
for the fake of your readers princi. 
pally, becaufe, according to the con- 
litution of the fociety 1 am fpeaking 
of, the exiftence of another world is 
fomewhat more than a doubr. 

Bb 
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Duelling, then, being inftituted for 
the purpoie of preferving good-breed- 
ing, fupplies one of thoje vacancies 
which our laws have always left un- 
filled. On examining the Statutes at 
Large, a book of great authority with 
me, and which | always confult on 
fuch occafions, {| do not find one fin- 
gle act, or claufe of an aét for the 
more effectual prefervation of good 
breeding. 

But to render this law of duellilts, 
as far as it refpeéts good breeding, 
more effectual, | would humbly pro- 
pofe that the managers of all public 
places do provide the elemexts of good- 
breeding, and have them ready at 
hand—and initcad of the vulgar * tea 
and coffee included,’ let them adver- 
tife ‘powder and ball.’ The effect 
this would produce in all public places 
may be judged from the great advance- 


ment made in good-breeding  finee 
duels became fo common. ‘f'avern- 
keepers and mafters of coffeehoufes 
ought to have fuch matters in readinefs 
for their guefis. Indeed I wasinformed 
lately, that two gentlemen went intoa 
coffechoufe in a neighbouring king- 
dom, and gave orders ; ¢ Waiter, bring 
a beef-fteak, and powder and ball for 
two’—and I don’t defpair to fee the 
time when a jolly company at a ta- 
vern, initead of calling upon one ano- 
ther for a fong, will hear from the 
prefident—* Silence! gentlemen, fir 
a duel I? 

In my next, I purpofe to finifh this 
fubjest, and convince the world how 
unjuf? their prejudices again{t duels 
are. Meantime, 

lam, Mr. Gleaner, 
Your humble fervant, 
A Lover ot Honovr. 


TE ZZEE Zz. 


A TALE FROM 


IN the city of Oojein, there was a 
young merchant, named Yezzeez, 
who abounded in wealth, and had ne- 


THE PERSIAN. 


with an eye to profit, I departed for 
the city of Kinnouje. Several capital 
merchants accompanied me on the 


ver yet experienced the damp of mif- journey. At about four days diftance 


fortune. His days conftantly pafied 
in mufic and feaiting. One day he 
was enjoying the feftivity of a jovial 
company, when in the midft thereof, 
a ftranger appeared, and fitting down 
on a corner of the carpet, ¢aft a look 
of fadnefs on the afiembly. All at 
once they were infected with his me- 
Jancholy, and re-echoed his fighs. 
Yezzeez enquired into the fituation of 
this ftranger, who, though repeatedly 
queflioned, made no anfwer. This 
added to Yezzeez’ furprize, and in- 
creafed his impatience, and he con- 
tinued to importune the ftranger, who 
at length faid : 

« Although thy requeft might have 
been with-held, and can do thee no 
good, yet I fhall comply with it. 
Know then, that formerly my wealth 
and poffeffions were great beyond cal- 
culation. Having atone time, accord- 
ing to the cuftom of merchants, pre- 
pared a valuable affortment of goods, 


from Kinnouje, having accidentally 
feparated from the caravan, I ftrayed 
into a wildernefs, where 1 had almott 
loft myfelf, as nothing appeared before 
me but a frightful deiart. In every 
path that I explored from morning 
to evening, I fourd no refting piace, 
while at every diftant horrible founds 
ftruck my ear, and I every now and 
then perceived ftrange phantoms, 
which made my heart tremble. 

* As the gloom of night advanced, 
the plain appeared to my imagination 
as a ftormy fea, whofe billows would 
fwallow up the fifth of the tky. The 
branches of the trees, beating againft 
each other from the violence of the 
wind, bowed to the ground, the fand 
of which, agitated by the ftorm, rofe 
in waves, fo that you might call them 
the ferpents of Pharoah’s rod, ready 
to devour the world. Helplefs, I re- 
figned myfelf to deftrutiion, and fat 
down at the foot of atree, expecting 
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infant death. Suddenly, the found 
of human feet was heard, and on turn- 
ing my eyes that way, I beheld a 
perfon advancing with great celerity, 
as if flying on the wings of fpeed. 
Alarmed, 1 endeavoured to hide my- 
felf, and invoked heaven for protec- 
tion. The man, however, coming 
up, exclaimed, who art thou? and 
what doft thou in this perilous defart 
alone? Fear kept me filent, when 
advancing with great fury toward me, 
he faid, inform me of thy circum- 
ftances, or 1 will fever thy head 
from thy body with my fabre. In 
dread of my life, 1 attempted to re- 
ply, and faid, O valiant youth, be 
not enraged, for 1 ama mortal, who 
by accident being feparated from my 
camp, have been bewildered in this 
defart. Have pity upon my forlorn 
condition ; direct me in my paths, 
that I may rejom my friends. 

* When the young man was inform- 
ed of my fituatton, his wrath gave way 
to compaffion ; recover, faid he, from 
your fears, and you fhall initantly be 
delivered from this dreadful place. 
Not far from hence is a moft delight. 
ful city, whofe fcite, like the gardens 
of paradiie, difpells care, and whofe 
inhabitants are enchanting as thedwel- 
lers in heaven. It has been from 
ancient days called the city of Laa- 
butbauz *, and | am named Riz- 
waun +, by the happy inhabitants. 
Hatten then, and follow me. 

‘ As I had obferved in the young 
man the manners of courtefy and an 
affable behaviour, I gave thanks to 
heaven, and followed him clofe, till 
at length we reached the gate of the 
city, and on feeing its beauty, [ 
fancied myfeif in heaven, and gazed 
with aftonifhment.’ 

The ftranger had advanced thus far 
in his narrative, when fuddenly two 
wild cats, clafping each other with 
fury, dropped from the baluftrade of 
the houfe into the midit of the com- 
pany, who were mott attentively lif- 
tening. Alarmed at this occurrence, 


* Phantom play. 
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they all ftartled, and the ftranger 
unperceived vanifhed from among 
them. When Yezzeez had recovered 
himfelf, he was greatly diltreffed at 
the departure of the traveller, and 
that his ftory was not concluded ; per- 
fons ran to every quarter to feek for 
him, but he was not to be found. 
Such was the curiofity of Yezzcez to 
know the remainder of his adventures, 
as to exceed all bounds, and he re- 
folved on a journey to Kinnouje, a- 


gainit all the remontit-ances of his 


friends and relations. He fet out with 
a few beloved companions, and in a 
fnort time reached Kinnouje, where he 
explored every part, bat found no in- 
telligence of the young man. Day 
by day he became fo impatient that 
it wafted his health and his fubftance ; 
his companions left him, and he fab- 
mitted to poverty, diving fometimes 
into the foreft, and fometimes wind- 
ing the defart. In this manner he 
explored many countrics, but without 
fuccefs. Inceffant tatigue reduced his 
body to a fkeleton. 

At length one day, as he was paf- 
fing over a defart, and notwithitand- 
ing all his endeavours, could not reach 
a place of fhelter, he met a compaf- 
fionate looking youth, who tenderly 
enquired the caufe of his diftrefs. 
Yezzeez, having related his adven- 
tures, requeited his adliftance to heal 
his forrows. The youth replied, 
* Ah, thou fool, what mif+ries hatt 
thou brought upon thyfelf! Mercly 
upon hearing a tale from an unknown 
perfon, without examining into the 
truth or probability of it, to commit 
thyfelf a wanderer in the defart, and 
foolithly to meafure the wind with thy 
hand, was not wife. Thy difficul- 
ties are impoffible to be relieved, fo 
haften away, and follow thy own po- 
licy.” Yezzeez replied, ‘O gene- 
rous youth, fince, abfenting myfelf 
from my family, | am involved in a 
bewildering path, how can my fpirit 
allow me to return back when ad- 
vanced half way, without having at- 


+ The porter at the entrance of Mahomet’s paradife, 
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tained my obje&t? For God’s fake, 
exert thy liberahty, and as far as in 
thy power, lend me thy aiffiitance.’ 
The youth rejeined, * Imprudent man 
how canft thou, by my affiftance ar- 
rive at the city of Laabutbauz, which 
has noe xiftence upon the face of the 
earth? Efcape the refore out of this 
wilderneis, and get thee into a place 
of fafety. ‘Take this ivory fabre, and 
whenever thou art fatigued and in- 
clined to ref, draw it from the filken 
icabbard, and Jay it carcruily by thee. 
When thou continueft thy journey, 
fheath it, and be cautiovs not to lofe 
it.’ Having faid this, the young man 
vanithed from fight. 

Yezzeez now betoox him again to 
travel, and heedlefs of the precipices 
and declivities in his route, with cheer- 
fulnefs fubmitted to the toil of walk- 
ing till evening. He then itopped, 
and as he had been defired, drew the 

bre from the feabbard; when lo! a 
vait city appeared in the plain, of fuch 
extent as fancy could but feebly de- 
fcribe. Having retired to 2 houfe, 
he chofe an apartment, and being 
refrefhed with ample fare, betook him- 
feif to fleep. in the morning, hav- 
ing girded on his fabre, he retumed 
his travel in the wildernefs, and after 
having been for many days fupplied 
with reiling places at night by the 
power of the fword, he one day ap- 
peared on the bank of a lake, and 
flopped to quench his thirft. Sud- 
denly, as he was drinking, the belt 
of the fabre breaking in the middle, 
it fell into the water, junk to the bot- 
tom, and was irrecoverably loft. 

On this accident, defpair pofieffed 
his mind, and he wandered in the 
deepeft ditrefs. At length, he reach- 
ed a plantation, where he beheld a 
hufbandinan fitting on the grafs, who 
repeatedly lifted up a cup to his lips, 
while his wife fcattered feeds on the 
foi! he had dug. An inclination to 
affociate with the hufbandman, arofe in 
fe mind of Yezzeez, and advancing 

2 little, he fat down at a diftance. 
The countryman and his wife, Jook- 
ci upon him with kindnefs, enquired 


his ficuation; upon which, Yezzeez 
recounted his adventures, and iigni4- 
ed the object of his heart. The huf- 
bandman. replied. * Ah! beautiful 
youth, what vain icheme and idle {pe- 
culation is this? Wander not foolibly 
in the path of deitruction, but quit 
this dangerous expedition, ‘or it is 
impoifible it fhou'd fucceed. Affo- 
ciate with us, that thou mayett repofe 
from the periccution of fortune.’ 
Yezzeez accepted his offer, and refled 
from the fatigue of unavailing travel, 

As it happened, in this plantat.on, 
jult after the breathing of dawn, every 
morning arofe a mifty vapour, which 
by degrees defcending, wholly enve- 
Joped the branches and leaves of a 
particular tree. Gleams of light then 
ihone through the mift, and a hand 

azzling as the fun, was extended 
from it. The hufbandman advanc- 
ing near the tree, in the manner of 
ceremonious cupbearers, placed a 
goblet of iparkling wine on the hand, 
which for aa initant vaniihed, and 
re-appearing, gave back the goblet 
empty. This was repeated to the 
fortieth cup ; after which the hand 
withdrawing, the vapour began to 
afcend, and ! quickly diffufing rtfelf in 
the air, in Jefs than an hour was 
wholly difperfed. 

After fome time, the hufbandman 
having occafion to leave home for a 
few days, entrutted the care of his 
houfe to Yezzeez, giving him a par- 
ticular charge to fupply the hand re- 
gularly with wine. ‘The imprudent 
youth, impelled by curiofity to pene- 
trate into the myttery, as he was one 
morning delivering the cup, rafhly 
grat {ped the hand with all his force, 
when inflantly a noife, more dreadful 
than the loudeit thunder, fhook the 
atmofph ere, and a bird of monftrous 
fize iffuing from the milt, feiz.d him 
in its talons like a fparrow. and 
mounted i into the air above the higheft 
clouds, then gradually defcending, at 
length alighted on the pinnacle of a 
lofty dome, when loofing its hold, 
Yezzeez rolled over and over like a 
ball. He at length fell to the bottom 
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of ‘a pit fo dark, that night from its 
blackneis might have ac dded to her 
g!oom. Much as he tried to explore 
a paffage, he found no inlet to the 
pe of pope » fo that Pre; pariog him- 

iclf for death, he fat down, expeéting 
his fate. 

In this flate, he at length perceiv- 
ed a glimmering of light, and on 
examining the place whence it pro- 
ceeded, {aw a door which opened to 
his pref Sure into a narrow pati age, 
through which having paffed, he found 

mfcif in a court ferrourded by a 
hi igh wall. Having climbed to the 
top, he Jet himfelf down by his hands 
on the other fide, and fell into a net 
placed below. A man rufhing up >on 
him, flung a rope round his neck 
and dragyed him to the foot of a 
lofty bua: ding, from a window of 
which a beautiful damfl} looking ¢ Outs 
faid to conductor, * To-day’s 
game is very thin, let hi im be releated 
fur fome time, ull he fha'l be worthy 
our acceptance.’ Upon this the man 
fet him at liberty; when Yezzceez, 
overcome by fear and fatigue, fell 
down fenfcleis on the ground. 

On his recovery, he found himfelf 
alone in the midft of a barren plain. 
Suddeniy advanced toward him on 
horfeback an old man, who on com- 
ing up enquired the caufe of his dif 
trefled fituation; and on being in- 
formed cf his adventures, contoled 

forrows, and prefented him with 
refrefhments, on tafting which his 
ftrength returned, and his fpirits were 
revived. The o'd man then having 
directed him to follow a particular 
path, took his leave, affuring him 
that he would foon arrive at the ob- 
ject of his hope. 

Yezzecz having thanked his gene- 
rous preferver, proceeded with lighten- 
ed heart, and renewed ardour. Tra- 
velling all night, he arrived by day- 
break at the ikirts of a city, of matt 
elegant building. The envirous of it 
were alfo delightful. On every fide 
flowed deli cioully-tafted Rreams among 
beds of flowers, as in the gardens of 
heaven. Yezzeez remained for fone 
time motionlefs asa ftlatue; and when 


his 
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recovered, haftened to the city. On 
his arrival at the gate-way, he faw 
the doors fet with valaable jewels, and 
the way paved with agate, fprinkled 
over with muk. The paths were 
clear from foil as the hearts of the vir- 
tuous; and the air, like the air of me- 
lody, gave relief to the forrowful heart. 
The flreets, lilke the fumes of wine, ex- 
cited cheerfulnefs ; and the houtes, as 
the reguiar rows of an avenue, af- 
forded fentations of {ere nity. 

While he was meditating and ad- 
miring thefe objeéts, two young men 
advanced wiih {peed, and each ieizing 
an arm, conducted him to a fplendid 
palace. He was then led toa warm 
bath, and after wafhing, being rubbed 
with perfumes and cilences, was ar- 
. rayed in royal robes, and a {plendid 
crown fet with jewels was placed on 
his head. From the bath he was in- 
troduced in a fumpuous hall, and 
feated upon a gorgeous throne, be- 
fitting the itate of a powerful mo- 
narch, The nobles of the empire and 
ye of ftate, like refpeéiui flaves, 

having made the uiual proftrati ns and 
kiffed the ground, railed their con- 
gratulations to the fkies. Yczzeez 
remained without power to fpeak, loft 
in aftonifhment and doubt whether he 
was in a dream or awake. 

At length, a venerable vizier, in- 
formed him that he was in the city of 
Laabutbauz, the fovereign of which 
was juit deceafed ; and, according to 
the laws of the empire, he, as the firt 


1800. ‘ 


ftranger arrived, was his fucceffor in 
the throne, and to be united in mar- 


riaze to the beautiful daughter of the 
late monarch; but on condition, how- 
ever, that he muft make no difhonour- 
able ty on the royal haram. 
Yezzeez, on hearing this fpeech, was 
overcome with a joy that cannot be 
defcribed. 

When the fun defcended to the weit, 
a fplendid throne fet with jewcls was 
placed in the apartment, on which the 
beautiful princefs, moft richly adorn- 
ed, fat like a brilliant far in the 
throne of the fky. ‘They fhowered 
garlands of flowers upon her head, 
anj made offerings of rubies and 
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pearls. When the lucky inftant for 
the king’s admiffion arrived, the at- 
iendants withdrew from the bridal 
chamber, from the door of wich, to 
the hall of public audience, rofy 
cheexed damfels, elegantly attired, 
lincd the way ia two rows of dazzling 
beauty. 

When the bride and bridegroom 
were fcated on the fame throne, they 
feemed as two cyprefles in the fame 
border, or as the fun and moon con- 
joined in one fign. ‘The iemale at- 
tendonts formed a ring about the 

hrone, like planets round the fun; 

and having made their obeifan ce, be- 

an to fing and dance, Playing at 

the {ame time on various in{truments. 
“Lhe king became fo enraptured at 
their performances, that he loft all 
difcretion, and forgetting the vizier’s 
conditions, attempted to bis the prin- 
e2fs: whe, diflembling her difplea- 
fure, gently rebuked his ardour, 
and filling a goblet with wine, pre- 
fented it to him, which he had no 
fooner drank, than he feil fenfelefs 
alleep. 

In the morning, 


&* 


on awaking, Yez- 


zeez gazed wildly around, but per 
ceived no ray from the fun of beauty, 
nor any trace of lai night’s fe‘livity. 
On the contrary, he found himfeif in 
a dreary wild, ftill doomed to the 
horrors of folitude; again he began 
to travel, but had not gone far when, 
to his aftonifhment, he fuddenly be- 
held the walls of Oojein. His dif 
appointment overwhelmed him with 
deipair, and inthis condition he en- 
tered his own manfion. Having dif- 
tributed the remainder of his effects 
to the poor, he entered a fociety of 
devotees, and fixed his abode in a 
foreit unfrequented by man, where 
he fpent the remains cf his miferable 
life. 

This difordered world, of frail foun- 
dation, is the abode of vifionary de- 
ception, in which thofe enfnared by 
its temptations acquire only fhame 
and remorie. It isa ftore of conceal- 
ed miferics, and thofe who quaff the 
goblet of its enjoyments, fwallow the 
bitter potion of repentance. Let thofe 
who give the rein to impatient cu- 
riofty and wild dedfires, think of the 
fate of Yezzeez. 


OBSERVATIONS of the PROPER Metuop of Srupy. 
[from Dr. Campbell’s Letures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory.] 


Alikcugh thefe Obfervations are more particularly addreffed io Students in Theology, 
they avill be fuund gencrally applicable to the Study of every other Branch of 
Science, aid are felected for that Purpofe. 


IT is not my intention, fays our 
learned author, either on this, or 
any other branch of the theological 
{cience, to recommend to your pe- 
rufal a multitude of books. Nothing 
could be eafier, for one who has the 
honour to give leflons in theology, 
than to prefent the ftudents with a 
long catalogue of authors, who have, 
with fome reputation, treated the 
various topics to be ftudied. Ye 
might get in one half hour the titles 
of more volumes, than a whole life- 
time would fuflice you to read over. 
There are feveral reafons which in- 
duce me to be rather {paring on this 
article. 


In the firft place there is, in the 
practice of accumulating the names 
of books and authors, adding volume 
to volume, and folio to folio, fome- 
thing very forbidding, which tends 
greatly to difhearten the young learn- 
er. The labour appears immente, 
and the difficulties infuperable. ‘lhe 
toils he hath to undergo, and the 
obfliacies he hath to furmount, are 
all fet full in his view ; and that be- 
fore he is made fo fenfible of the 
charms of the purfuit, as to be 
heartily engaged in it, and animated 
to perfift in ‘defiance of every thing 
that might difcourage or oppote 
him. ‘The condugi of nature, in this: 
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refpest, 1: more worthy of imitation, 
She commonly renders the firft difii- 
culty a fcreen, by which the fecond 
is concealed from fight; the fecond 
anfwers the fame purpofe to the third, 
and fo forward. In travelling over 
a ridge of mountains like the Alps 
or Pyrenees, every fummit the tra- 
veller approaches he imagines to be 
the higheit; and it 1s not till he 
has reached it, that he is fenfible he 
muft climb fill higher. And this 
is what will happen to him for fe- 
veral fucceflive times. Now there is 
this advantage in this gradual open 
ing of the icene, that the time he 
has already fpent, and the difficulties 
he has already overcome, prove the 
mof cogent arguments with him, not 
to lofe his pait time and labour by 
giving over the purfuit. The far- 
ther he advances, thefe argumenis 
have the greater weight. And thus 
by the help of a growing zal aud 
perfeverance, a man will, with ho- 
nour and advantage, come off victo- 
rious in an enterprize, which, had 
he feen from the beginning all its 
difficulty, he had never undertaken. 
A fecond reafon for ufing this 
method is, the great variety of tludies 
in which the divine, as ye have fecn, 
mutt be neceflarily converfant. None 
of them can, without hurt both to his 
reputation and ufefulacfs, be entire- 
ly negleéted. Now the greater di- 
verfity there is of fubjects in this 
ftudy, the more the inquiry into each 
ought tobe fimplified, that the young 
fludent may neither be perplexed, 
and, as it were, lofe himfelf in a 
cumberfome multiplicity: nor io at- 
tach himfelf to one part of the ftudy, 
as to {wallow up all the time that 
fhould be employed on the cther 
parts. He ought to be introduced 
into every province of tis exten- 
five country: the molt potent roads 
fhould be pointed out to him: a per- 
fe& acquaintance with each mutt be 
the work of time, and the fruit of his 
own aifiduity and labour, Or drop- 
ping the metaphor: of every fepa- 
rate article of this fludy, he ought, 
2 


in the ichools of divivity, to acquire 
fome general notions: but to attain 
a thorough proficiency in them ail, 
is rather the bufinefs of a lifetime, 
than the effect of a few years ap- 
plication. Itisindeed, in this, as in 
every other art or icience, the foun- 
dation only is laid at fchool, the 
manner of building is indicated: the 
Scholar may afterward rear the fu- 
peritructure as high as his diipofi- 
tion and opportunities fhal! enable 
him. Now it is my defign here, 
rather to lay a wide fondation, on 
which a goodly edifice may in time 
be ere&ted: though J thould make 
but little or no progrefs in raifing 
the walls, than oa a narrow bottom, 
to advance farther in the building : 
beeaufe in this cale, the fabric, though 
it be raifed ever fo hieh, muit, by 
reafon of the itraitened limits to whica 
its foundation does necefiarily cons 
fine it, be both mean and incom- 
modious. 
I thall affign a third reafon for 
not harrafling my hearers, by recom- 
mending a great variety of books. 
Young people are but too apt to 
imagine, that learning and reading 
are fynonymous terms, and that a 
man is always the more learned the 
more he has read, Nothing can be' 
amore egregious miitake. Food js 
neceffary for the fupport of the bedv, 
and without a competency ef it, we 
could not enjoy eiker vigour oe 
hea'th ; but we thould not fufpeé& him 
to be over-flocked with wifdom, who 
fhould conclude from this conceffion, 
that the more a man eats, the more 
healthy and vigorous he mnft be. 
We know from experience, that when 
a certain proportion is exceeded, thofe 
corporeal endowments, heal:h and 
ftrength, are impaired by the very 
means, which, if ufed in moderation, 
would have increafed them. The 
fame thing exatily holds with read- 
ing, which is’ the fuod of the mind, 
The memory may be loaded and 
encumbered in the one cafe, as the 
ftomach is in the other. And in 
either cafe, if we take more than we 
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can digeft, it can never turn to good 
account. ‘There have been inflances 
of fuch belluones librorum, fach book- 
gluttons, as very much refembied the 
jean kine in Pharoah’s vifion, which, 
when they had devoured the fat and 
well-favoured kine, were themfelves 
as lean and ill-favoured as before. It 
is indeed neceijary that we. accultom 
ourfelves to read: but it is likewife 
neceffary, and much more dificult, 
that we accultom ourlelves to reflect. 
There ought to be flated times for 
both exercifes: but to the laft, par- 
ticularly, our beit endeavours ought 
frequently to be direfted. And for 
this purpofe, I kuow no better helps, 
than to be obliged, fometimes by 
converfation, fometimes by compo- 
fing, to exprefs our fentiments on 
the fubjecis of which we read. The 
ufe which the fludent makes of the 
food of the mind, bears the clofeft 


analogy to the ufe which the rumi- 
nating animals make of their pafture. 
They recal it, and enjoy it a fecond 
time to much greater advantage than 
the firit. Refemble them in this pir- 
ticular: on whatever ye find inftruc- 
tive often ruminate. 

The fourth and laft reafon I fhall 
mention is, when a number of books 
on every topic are recommended, 
the ftudent finds it, ] fay not dificult, 
but impofible, to get them all, or 
even the greater part of them. Fruit- 
lefs endeavours, often repeated, will 
in time extinguifh the greateft ar- 
dour: and from finding part of our 
tafk impracticable, we are but too apt 
to grow carelefs about the whole. A 
few direétions exaétly followed are 
more conducive to our improvement, 
than a much greater nuinber little 
minded. 


CHARACTER OF FOSEPHUS. 


[From the Same. ] 


THAT Jofephus was a man, who, 
to a confiderable degree of eminence 
in the jewith erudition of thofe days, 
added a tolerable fhare of Greek and 
Roman literature, is acharacter which, 
in my opinion, cannot juftly be re- 
fufedhim. Asacompiler of hiflory, 
it muft be admitted, that in every 
inftance, in which his account, ona 
fair examination, is found to contra- 
dig&t the account given in holy writ, 
he is entitled to no faith at all. In 
cafes wherein he may be faid not to 
contradi&t {cripture, but to differ con- 
fiderably from it, by the detail of 
additional circumftances, it will be 
proper to diftinguifhh between the 
earlier ages of his hiftory and the 
latter ages: with regard to the firit, 
we are fure that he had no other 
authentic records to draw his infor- 
mation from, than thofe we have 
at this day in our hands. Thefe 
are Mofes, and thofe prophets, who 
came neareft to the time of that law- 
giver: with regard to the laft, though 
within the era of the Old Teftament 
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hiftory, we are not fo certain that 
he might not have had the afliftance 
of credible annals extant in his time, 
though now loft. There are two 
things, however, in his chara¢ter, 
that affect his manner of writing, and 
require a particular attention: one 
is, too clofe an affectation of the 
manner of the Greek hiitorians. This 
appears, as in the general tenor of 
his ftyle, fo efpecially in the endea- 
vours he ufes to embellifh his nar- 
ration with long fpeeches, which he 
puts in the mouths of the perfons 
introduced, a filly device for difplay- 
ing the talents. and eloquence of the 
writers rather than of the hiftorical 
characters. I cannot help taking no- 
tice of one inftance, in which, through 
an ill-judged attempt to improve and 
adorn, he hath fpoiled one of the 
fineft fpeeches in all the hiftory. The 
fpeech I mean, is that of Judah to his 
brother Jofeph, then governor of E- 
gypt, offering to raniom his brother 
Benjamin, by the facrifice of bis own 
liberty. It is impoffible for any one, 
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whofe tafte can relifh genuine fimple 
nature, not to be deeply affected with 
that fpeech as it is in the Pentateuch. 
On reading it, we are perfedtly pre- 
pared for the effect which it produced 
on his unknown brother. We fee, 
we feel, that it was impoffible for 
humanjty, for natural affe€tion, to 
hold out longer. In Jofephus, it is 
a very different kind of performance : 
fomething fo cold, fo far-fetched, fo 
artificial, both in fentiments and in 
language, that it favours more of one 
who had been educated in the fchools 
of the Greek fophits, than of thofe 
plain, artlefs, patriarchal fhepherds. 

The other thing that deferves our 
notice in this author, is the exceflive 
fear he had of expoing himfelf to 
the ridicule of his Greek and Roman 
readers, whofe favour he very affidu- 
oufly courts. This hath made him 
exprefs himfelf on fome points with 
{uch apparent {cepticifm, as hath in- 
duced many to think, that he was 
not a firm believer in his own religion. 
But this, on a clofer examination, will 
be found entirely without foundation: 
on the contrary, he piques himfelf, not 
a little, on the diftinétion of his na- 
tion from all others, by the know- 
ledge and worfhip of the true God. 
But he did not write his hiftory to 
make profelytes, and therefore chofe 
to put on thofe parts of his work 
which he thought would expofe him 
mott to the ineer of the infidel, fuch 
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a glofs as would make it pafs more 
eatily with gentile, and even with 
philofophical readers (for he had an 
eye to both) among whom he knew 
the Jews were branded with credu- 
lity, evento a proverb. It may be 
thought, indeed, that with regard to 
the more ancient part of his hiflory, 
as nothing in point of fa&t can be got 
from it, which.is not to be learned 
from the bible, that part, at leaft, 
can be of little or no fervice to chr f- 
tians. Buteven this conclufion wou!d 
not be juft. As the hiftorian him- 
felf was a pharifee, a contemporary 
of the apoftles, and one who lived till 
after the deftru‘tion of the jewihh 
temple and polity by Titus Vefpafian, 
we may reap infruction even from 
his errors. They will ferve to thew, 


what were the tenets of the fect at that. 


time, what were their notions both 
concerning hiftorical events, and fa- 
cred inftitutions, and what were iome 
of their principal traditions. A'l this 
to the chriitian divine is a matter of 
x0 little confequence for the elucidas 
tion of feveral paflages in the New 
Teftament, which aliude to fuch er- 
roneous: fentiments, and vain tradi- 
tions. From the time of the rebuild- 
ing of the temple under Ezra, to its 
‘final demolition, and the total extinc- 
tion of the jewifh government by the 
Romans, Jofephus alone affords al- 
mott all the light we have. 


OF FRA PAOLO SARPI, 


[From the Same.] 


FRA Paolo Sarpi, the celebrated 
hiftorian of the council of Trent, was 
one, who, in my judgment, under- 
ftood more of the liberal {pirit of 
the gofpel, and the genuine charac- 
ter of the chriftian inititution, than 
any writer of his age. Why he chote 
to continue in that communion (the 
Roman catholic) as 1 judge no man, 
Ido not take upon me to fay. As 
little do I pretend to vindicate it. 
The bifhop of Meaux calls him a 
proteftant and a calvinilt ender a 


friar’s frock. That he was no cal- 
vinilt, is evideat from feveral parts 
of his writings. I think it is alio 
fairly deducible from thefe, that there 
was no proteftant fect then in ex- 
iltence with whofe dottrine his prin- 
ciples would have entirely coincided. 
A fenfe of this, as much as any thing, 
contributed, in my opinion, to make 
him remain in the communion to 
which he o.iginally belonged. Cer- 
tain it is, that as no man was more 
— of the corruptions and ufur- 
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a of that church, no man could, 
ith greater plaione is, exprels his fen- 
sin ents concerning them. In this he 
acted very differently trom thofe who, 
from worldly motives, are led to pro- 
fels what they do aot believe. Such, 
the more effectually to difguife ihcir 
hypocrify, are commonly the louceft 
i expring, their admi:dtion of a 
ftem which they tecretly defpife. 
This: was not the manner of Fra Paolo. 
The freedoms, indeed, which he uted, 
po have brought him early to 
cel the weight of the churches re- 
feutment, had he not been protected 
by the itate of Venice, of which he 
wes amo ufeful citizen. At laii, 
however, he feil afacrifice to the ene- 
mics which his iaveiaie regard to 
truih, in his cor 
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emiffary of the holy fee. He wrote, 
in Italian, his native language ; but 
his works are tranflated into Latin, 
and into feveral European tongues. 
His Hittory of the Coa:cil of Trent, 
and his treatife on Ecciefiaftical Bene- 

fices, are both capital performances. 
One knows not, in reading them, 
whether to admire moft the erudition 
and the penetration, or the noble 
freedom of fpirit every where dif 
played in thofe works. All thefe 
qualities have, befides, the advan- 
tage of coming recommended to the 
reader, by the greate% accuracy of 
compofition and perfpicuity of dic- 
tion, This tribute [ cou'd not avoid 
paying to the memory of an author, 
to whom the republic of letters is fo 
much ind: bied, and for whom I have 
the highett refpect. 


ADVICE FO HIS MAFESTI’S MINISTERS. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

TLIERE is nothing pleafes me bet- 
ter in your mifcellariy, than that you 
ficer clear of political saigelia, and 
i can therefore depend on finding 
entertainment and initredtion in the 
Univerfal Magazine, independent of, 
and uninterrupted by the rancour of 
party-politics. Holding fuch fenti- 
ments, you muft be furprifed to re- 
ceive from me a letter with the 
above title, and probably, thinking 
that advice to his majetty’s mim- 
fter’s cught to be conveyed through 

other channels, may be ready to com- 


mit my lucubration to the mercilefs’ 


flames. But [hope it is not your 
practice to condemn any production 
to the fire un-read, as no accufed perion 
ought to be condemned unheard ; and 
I truft that you will fee, that although 
the fubje&t I have feut you be really 
and truly good advice to his ma- 
jefly’s minifiers, yet it does rot come 
within the defcription of thofe Po- 
litical writings and fentiments which 
you either wholly exclude, or re- 


ferve for the hiftorical part ef your 
magazine. 

On the Jate enquiry into the caufes 
of the failure of the expedition to 
Holland, the aveatter came in for a 
confiderable fhare of the blame. It 
was admitted by both parties, that 
it was ridiculous, and certainly it 
would nave been a moft foolifh and 
impotent attempt to have endeavour- 
ed to cenfure iinifters, becaufe they 
did net, or could not, controul the 
winds and waves. I fay, it would 
have been a very foolifh attempt, and 
therefore it was not, I believe, f{e- 
rioully made. Yet, fir, while I ac- 
quit minifters of all fhare of power 
in controuling the weather, and con- 
fequently of all blame, if the wea- 
ther fhould prove adverfe, yet I can- 
not fo eafily excufe them for not 
knowing what kind of weather was 
about to take place at the time, 
or any time*after the plan was un- 
dertaken. ‘Thank the fars/ fir, we 
do not live in an age fo deplorably 
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ignorant, as that a man may not 
furnifh him({elf for a few pence with 
a catalogue of rain, hail, froit, fnow, 
funfhine and heat, fufficient to lata 
year, and fo diftinétlly marked out, 
that whether we project a voyage of 
great length, or only a failing trip 
down the river, we can always chufe 
our weather, and that with as great 
exactacfs as print is capable of. 

Perhaps foie may think, all this 
is conjuration, and afk me tf I would 
make his majefly’s minifters conjurors. 
It’is certainly not my wiih to make 
them conjurors, but I do think that 
when there are fo many conjurors 
ready made, it muft be our own faults 
if we do not hiften to them. Now, 
fir, it was but very lately that a work 
was put into my hands, in which 
the weather for the whole year is 
accurately laid down, and confe- 
quently we can never miflake the 
proper time for any objeé that re- 
quires a certain kindof weather. That 
this work is of fapernatural origin, 
appears from the title of it, which 
is Vox Stellarum. or the Voice of the 
Svars, as | humbly think it may be 
rendered in the vernacular ftyle. The 
author is Fravcis Moore, Phyfician, a 
gentleman who has publifhed a work 
of this kind for almoit, if not quite, 
a whole century, and whofe fkill has 
undoubtedly preferved his life for 
fo long a period, and may yet pre- 
ferve it ‘ while fun and moon endure.’ 
Now, fir, as this work is, or may 
be in every body’s hands, for the 
low price of fixteen pence, which is 
not three half-pence per month, have 
I not fome reafon to be furprifed 
that our fiatefmen fhould be without 
fo valuable an affiitant? Indeed I 
wonder that, long ere now, Mr. Fran- 
cis Moore has not been fworn of 
the privy council, or, to fay the leait, 
confulicd on all important occafions, 
and by ail public bodies of men, as 
well as individuals, to whom weather, 
on fome occafions, muft undoubtedly 
e an object. 

This learned and ufeful gentleman, 
I obferve, divides the cays of each 
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month into four or five claffzs, and 
afligns to each the particular wea- 
ther it is to have. For example, 
in the month | am now writing, 
March, he fays 1. Rough, cold winds, 
with rain or fhow. 2. Some froft, 
now about. 3. More clear and fine 
for the feafon. 4. Now wind and rain 
may be expe&ted. 5. Dark, cloudy 
weather, but more temperate. Can 
any thing be platner than this? and 
is not a man verv much to blame 
who expofes himfelf to catch cold, 
by throwing off part of his winter 
drefs, or by leaving his great coat, 
his boots, or his umbrelia behind him, 
when he is told there will be wind and 
rain? 

But, Mr. Editor, if our learned 
author had coniined his prophetical 
knowledge to the weather only, with, 
whatever zeal I might have recom- 
mended his work to the attention 
of individuals, I know not that I 
fhould have thought of intrudiag upon 
the leifure of our ftatefmen. The 
truth is, the prognoitics about the 
weather are comparatively the leatt 
valuable part of the book; that which 
is moft fo, and where the author 
rifes above the petty confideration 
of puffs of wind and drops of rain, 
of melting moments, and of fakes 
of f{now, is his extending his fcience 
over all Europe, and giving us an 
exact detail of all that will betal the 
feveral nations with which we are 
conneéted in war, or alliance, for the 
whole of the prefent year 1800. If 
this does not attract the attention of 
ftacefmen, I do not know what will. 
They never themfelves pretend to 
forefee political events, nor even the 
iflue of thofe plans which they may 
conceive with wifdorn and prudence ; 
but furely—I fpeak it with fubmitiion 
—they would be very much ic blame 
if they did not liften to men, who, 
lise Dr. Moore, have attained the 
art of forefecing all that is to happen. 

On this part of his work, i beg 
leave to dwell a little. It is, as he 
fays in his title page, both cxrious and 
profitable. 
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He begins his pred:Gions about the 
middle of April, and this, I conceive, 
is becaufe before that time the armies 
are in winter-quarters, and confe- 
quently little or nothing is to be ex- 
pected from them. ‘ About this time, 
however,’ fays our learned aftrologer, 
‘there happens a remarkable oppo- 
fition of Saturn and Mars, whofe in- 
fluence on the actions and paffions of 
men will be like corrofive {pirits pour- 
ed upon a fixed falt, which will not 
give over fermenting till the whole 
maf{s is altered: for in feveral parts 
of Europe men will be inclined to 
mutiny ard rebellion: I with Ireland 
may be free.’ Now, Mr. Editor, it 
is obvious that we have great reafon 
to be apprehenfive for Ireland, be- 
caufe the author has modeftly clothed 
his preditticn in the garb of a wi/>. 
But to proceed. ‘ Strange actions 
feem to threaten Holland, France, 
Spain and Italy, where the people 
and their rulers have not faith to 
believe and truit each other.? This 
l take to be an infallible predi@tion : 
wherever the people and their rulers 
cannot truft each other, we way ex- 
pect to hear of frange adticns. * The 
Turks and Kutiians are very fhy of 
each other: the Ruffians and Ger- 
mans are not very well agreed.’ Some 
people, by the bye, Mr. Editor, may 
think that thofe events need not to 
have been poftponed to the month 
of April, but Francis Moore undoubt- 
edly knows beit, and he goes on to 
fay that ‘The defigns of a certain 
court are veiled with teveral myfteries, 
which will net be unfolded until July 
or Auguft next.’ 

Here I am aware that fome of my 
readers will enquire, what court ? 
Why does not Francis Moore give 
us the name of the court? In an- 
fwer to this I would remark, firft, 
that Mr. Moore is none of thofe 
authors who are fo extremely minute 
and particular as to leave nothing 
to exercife the judgement and fa- 
gacity of the reader; and this may 
be one reafon why heconceals the 
name of the certain court. But ie- 


condly, as he is a man of great loy- 
alty and a true lover of his country, 
he may have resfons for conceal- 
ing the name of the court, upon 
the principle of not giving informa- 
tion to the enemy; and | am the 
more certain of this, that 1 am fully 
perfuaded he would and will reveal 
the court to any of our ftatefmen 
who may afk him the queftion in a 
proper manner. I fay in a proper 
manner, for whoever has vifited any 
of the faculty, muf know that we 
muft not afe them a queltion as if 
we were afking a man how he does? 
Thefe circumftances I have thought 
proper to ftate in vindication of my 
learned author, as well as to induce 
his readers to wait patiently until July 
or Augult next, the precife time ipe- 
cified. 

But let us fee what follows. ¢ Things 
appear formidable, and there are but 
few nations in Europe, but what are 
menaced and in troubles of one kind 
or other. France is much threatence, 
and (what is more comfortable) /ard 
put to it: nor are the political af- 
fairs of Germany yet fetthed: the 
people in general are full of tears 
and complaints, not only on the con- 
tinent, but too much foeven in our 
own dominions.’ his lait is la- 
mentable news: our author, with his 
ufual fnugnels of fagacity, has not 
faid why we are to have * too much 
of tears and complaints in our own 
dominions,’ but too much, I fondly 
hope, means that there may be more 
* tears and complaints’ than there are 
any occaiion for. ‘To dry thofe up, 
he adds, ‘ we may expect to hear of 
fome eminent actions either by land 
or fea.’ Of this information, I truft, 
the tallow-chandlers and glaziers will 
avail themfelves. 

Comfort again follows: ¢ The 
French forces are threatened with 
danger, and their rulers with the dif- 
like of jome fort of people among them- 
felves.? Here again it may be ob- 
jeGted, that our author has not itated 
avbat fort of people. But I appeal 
to every perfon of fenfe and candour, 
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whether in a country fubje& to fo 

nany revolutions, it is poifible even 
for a conjuror to fay more than that 
Jome fort of people ia France will diflike 
their rulers. And let it be obferved, 
that as the French have thrown off all 
refpect for the heavenly bodies, the vox 
fiellarum, Or voice of the flars, may 
probably refufe to aniwer Mr. Moore 
any quettions about them. 

But to come to ourfelves. * Eng- 
land is as much concerned in the ac- 
tions and affairs of thefe times as any 
nation in Europe, and will, 1 fear, 
fufiain fome lofs and damages, but her 
enemies will fufer infinztely more.’ 
Surely this is good news, and what 
follows feems to confirm it. *£ Spain 
is low and miferable. The French 
are upon fome grand defign, but they 
wil! have enough to do to fecure them- 
Jelves trom danger ; and it will con- 
cern the emperor to take advice of 
his wifeit counfellors to prevent im- 
pending mifchief.? Here, by the way, 
it may be obferved, that our author 
does not ftate which of the emperors, 
there being at prefent two very materi- 
ally concerned in the prefent troubles. 
But I humbly apprehend that there 
was no occalion to be fpecific in this 
cafe, unlefs we can fuppofe that one 
emperor would take the ¢ advice of 
his wifeft counfellors,’ and the other of 
counfellors of a different defcription. 
I rather think this predi&ion applies 
equally to both. 

To proceed; in July, he obferves, 
that ‘ ‘The influence of the late oppo- 
fition of Saturn and Mars is renewed 
by the Quadrate Afpeéts of Jupiter and 
Mars, and followed by one of Saturn 
and Mars,’ and he adds, as no doubt 
my readers are ready to add with 
him, ‘What can we expeét by fuch 
configurations, but troubles and de- 
valtations, and a multitude of evils ? 

taly and her territories are dike so 
undergo fome extraordinary revolu- 


‘ tion, Jomething lite a change of their 
preient conttitution; the Neapol tans 


alfo; the papal powers in great an- 
xiety with refpeét to their religion 
and manner of worthip; a few years 
will determine their fate.’ 


Here I cannot but ftop to point out 
the cautious fhrewduels of our author. 
He predicts the anxiety of the papal 
powers about their religion, but does 
not fay more than that ‘ a fez years 
will determine their fate.? And why, 
fays fome critic, is he not more par- 
ticular? I anfwer, how can he ? How 
can he cram into one year move than 
it is intended to contain? At the end 
of the few years, | have no doubt he 
will point out the week and day, but 
to do it now is not reafonably to be 
expected from one whofe concern is 


to get us well through the prefent — 


year only. 

* New troubles and misfortunes in 
Spain and Portugal; Aot debates and 
controverties in their courts and coun- 
cils; rath refolutions and imprudent 
actions.? I muft remark, here that 
thele Lor debates, however uufortunate 
for Spain and Portugal, cannox be 
called unfeafonable, for the weather 
laid down by our author oppofite this 
pailage is faid to be * dor, with thun- 
der-claps in feme places,’ and why not 
in Spain and Portugal ? 

But ftill there jis comfort for Old 
England, for we are now affured that 
* The London merchants receive wel- 
come news from abroad.’ Immedi- 
ately after, however, * Unwonted 
complaints trouble juitice, and feveral 
notorious finners are met with, aad pu- 
nifhed for their unlawful actions.’ 
The latter prophefy is of fo general 
a nature, that | apprehend our learn- 
ed author would not be much out, if 
he were to publifh it annually. What 
follows is of another nature. The 
* Turks are very active in the eaft, and 
a certain power in the fouth jis full 
of revenge and fury.’ What I ob- 
ferved above of a certain court, mutt 
here be applied to a certain power. 
‘Rome’s kingdom falls by famine, 
fire, and the (word. Fear God, and 
give glory to him, for the hour of his 
judgments is come, &c. Rev. chap. 
14, V.7. The feveral amicable rays 
among the planets in September, thew 
great councils, attended with fuitable 
negociations rclating to fime public 
affaiss, in order to ftreagthen and 
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confirm eld leagues and a'liances, and 
to procure new ones. I think it is on 
the part of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
‘This is evideatly the period fixed by 
our author for the union parliament 
to ailemble. 

His opinion of peace is no lefs faga- 
cious, although he ipeaks with cau- 
tion. ‘I hope fome propofitions for 
a general peace ; rapes fom: thing 
of that nature ww ‘ll bz talked of, but I 
am afraid it will not be effected ; the 
world feems to be fo much out of hu- 
mour, and things of a diferent ten- 
dency being uppermott in men’s m'nds. 

Som: pomsre on the continent /eem to 
interfere, to reconcile differences.’ 

Thus endeth the detail of events, 


whieh Francs Moore, phyfician, hath 
predicted for the prefent year. He 
concludes the whole w th a prayer for 
the royal family and the nation, for 
which [ fhail refer to his work, and 
in which I -truft all loyal and good 
fubje&ts will join—In the mean ume, 
I hope you w ill, Mr. Editor, agree 
with me, that both ftatefmen aad peo- 
ple will hereafter have no caufe to 
complain, fhould crofs accidents come 
upon them unawares, feeing that all 
which is to happen is fo clearly and 
explicitly laid down, from the falling 
of a fhower to the tottering of a re- 
public. Iam, fir, 
Your humble fervant, 
A Frienp ro Conjurors, 


MEMORABILIA OF MARCH. 


AMONG the Romans, March was 
> frit month ; and in fome ecclefi- 
aie il computations, that order is fill 
preierved, as particularly reckoning 
the number of years from the incar- 
nation of our Saviour ; that is from 
the 25th of March. It was Romulus 
who divided the year into months ; 
to the firft of which he gave the name 
of his fuppofed father Avars, Ovid, 
however, obferves, that the people of 
Italy had the month of March before 
the time of Romalas ; but that they 
placed it very differently, fome mak- 
ing it the third, fome the fourth, fome 
the fifth, and others the tenth moath 
of the year. 

It was in this month that the Ro- 
mans facrificed to Anna Perenna ; that 
they began their comi‘ia; that they 
adjudged their public farms and leafes; 
that the millrefics ferved the flaves 
and fervants at table, as the mafters 
did in the Saturnaiia ; and that the 
Veftals renewed the facred fire.—The 
month of March was always under 
the protection of Minerva, and al- 
ways confifled of 31 days. ‘The anci- 
ents held it an unhappy month for 
martiages, 2s well as the month of 
May. The moderns have difcovered 
no unhappy months for marriage, a!- 
though now and then we hear of un- 


happy marriages of not a month’s 
duration ! 

The firft day of this month is ufually 
called St. David’s, and is kept by the 
Welch, with great feftivity, in me- 
mory of their tutelar faint. As there 
are many who join heartily in the 
convivial commemoration of this fant, 
who would be puzzled to fay who or 
what he was, and as the tutelar faint 
have long been denied a place in our 
fyftems of biography, it may be per- 
haps new to many of our readers, 
that St. David was born at the latter 
end of the fixth century ; he was the 
fon of Xantus, a prince of Wales, and 
his mother is faid to have been a zu! 
Where he was born is a fecret, but 
all agree that he was a perfonage of 
confiderable learning and elocution, 

and very remarkable for the tlri¢tnefs 
and aufterity of his life; in his per- 
fon he was tall, handfome, and well 
proportioned. He was the firt bifhop 
of St. David’s, and is faid to have 
continued upon this fee fixty-five years. 
He founded twelve mcnatteries in the 
neighbourhood, and died at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred and furty-fix 
years! It is faid his birth was predie- 
ed thirty years, before it happened ; 
that he had always an angel, both for 
guard aud converfation ; that he gave 
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the Bath waters that extraordinary 
heat which they itll preferve; and 
that when once preaching to a nu- 
merous congregation, the plain ground 
fet up in their fight, and mounted to 
a confiderable afcent. As we do not 
vouch forthe accuracy of thefe rela- 
tions, our readers may believe as far 
as conviction can rezch. 

They muft exercife the fame right 
in judging of the hiftery of St. Pa- 
trick, whofe day is kept on the 17th of 
this month, by all the true fons of 
Old ireland. If authors are to be 
beieved, this St. Patrick was actually 
Scotchman, and born at a place 
Ned Kirk Patrick, near Dumbarton. 
{ere he was taken prifoner by certain 
oth exiles, and carried into Ireland, 
and herc, after making himfelf mafter 
of the liith language, he made his 
efzare, and returned. home. About 
two years aficr he formed a defign of 
couverting the Irish, whieh he is faid 
to have comp!cied in thirteen years, no 
givat time fora work of fuch magni- 
tude. He died in the 120ch year of his 
ace, inthe year 493. The place of his 
burial is unknown, and _ therefore 
claimed by the Irith m Down, by the 
Boglith in Glattonbury, and by the 
Scotch in Glafgow. There is acave 
in the county of Donnegal, near the 
fource of the Littey, which is faid to 
have been dug by Uiyffes, in order to 
hold converfations with irferna!s. The 
prefent inhabitants ca!! it ‘ Patrick’s 
Vurgatory,’ and aflirm, that St. Pa- 
trick, or fome abbot of that name, 
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ers, that the pains and torments which 
await the wicked after this life might 
be here fet forth to view, in order the 
more eafily to recover the Irth from 
their finful late and heathenifh errors. 
If there are any who difbeiieve this, 
or that Ulyfits had any occafion to 
come to Ireland to converfe with in- 
fernals, when he mighthave had them 
nearer home, it is not in our power 
to explain the matter farther. We 
muft, however, in juitice add, that 
the report of St. Patrick's having 
{wuin acrofs the channel with ils dead 
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in his teeth, is doubted by many in- 
telligent perfons ! 

Ct events, concerning which we can 
fpeak with more certainty, there are 
but two that deferve particular men- 
ticn ; the aflaflination of Julius Cicfar, 
a tact too well known to require reci- 
tal, and the return of Columbus to 
Spain in 1493. Columbus was the 
real difcoverer of America, although 
it took its name from Americus Vel- 
pucius, who by the encouragement of 
the king of Portugal, made in 1497 
fome additional difcoverics to thoie of 
Columbus. 

Martial, the celebrated Epigram- 
matiil, is faid to have been born in this 
month, although the day cannot be 
aicertained. Few men’s writings have 
been criticifed in more various ways. 
The genius of Martial, fay his ad- 
m.rers, was extenfive and lively; no 
fubje& came amifs to him, and he was 
certainly very capable, had the tafte 
of the times he lived im encouraged it, 
of keeping up the fpirit of epigram- 
matic poetry, without the help of 
falle wit. Oihers have judged of him 
much more harihly, but he has gene- 
rally been fet at the head of his order. 

Ovid was likewife born in this 
month.—His works are well known, 
and his poctical talents have jufily 
ranked him among the firft of Roman 
poets. It is allowed that he was the 
beft-bred gentleman of all the geniufes 
of the age he lived in. No man, as 
Scaliger fays, ever did or can imitate 
the eafinets of Ovid's flyle : his great 
fault was, that he had too much wit, 
and too much luxuriancy of fancy, 
which he either knew not, or had not 
patience to correct. {it muft alfo be 
faid, that while we do not hear that he 
had great virtucs, we are ceriain he 
had great vices, and that many of 
his verfes tend to the corruption of 
youth, 

Otway, our celebrated dramatic 
poet, ws given to the world in th’s 
month. His‘ Orphan,’ and * Venice 
Preferv’d,’ fudiciently fpeak his praife, 
but much cannot be faid to the praife 
of the age he lived, or rather ftarved 
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in. His death happened in 1485, 
‘in a manner,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, 
‘which I am unwilling to mention. 
Having been compelled by his necef- 
fities to contract debts, and hunted, 
as is fuppofed, by the terriers of the 
law, he retired to a public-houfe on 
‘Tower-hill, where he died of want, or, 
as it is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, by fwallowing, after a long 
faft, a prece of bread which charity 
had fupplied. He went out, as is 
reported, almoft naked, in the rage 
of hunger, and finding a gentleman 
in a neighbouring cofleehoufe, aiked 
him for a fhiline, The gentleman 
gave him a guinea; and Otway going 
away, bought a roll, and was choak- 
ed with the firft mouthful.’ 

The deaths in this month, revive 
the memory of fome of the mof itiu!- 
trious characters in Englifh hiitory ; 
Eliiabeth, the queen, and perhaps the 
wifeit female foveretgn that ever fat 
on a throne—William 111,  ufually 
termed our preferver from flavery and 
popery—and James 1, lefs to be men- 
tioned with refpect, for he paved the 
way to the unhappy events of his fon’s 
reign—fir lfaac Newtcn, one of the 
mott celebrated philofophers and great- 
eft genuifes that ever appeared in the 
world, died on the zoth of this month. 
In contemplating his genius, fays one 
who knew him well, it becomes a 
doubt, which of thefe endowments 
had the greateft fhare, fagacity, pe- 
netration, ftrength, or diligence ; 
and after all, the mark that feems 
moft to diftinguifh it is, that he him- 
felf made the jufteft eftimation of it, 
declaring, that if he had done the 
world any fervice, it was due to no- 
thing but induftry and patient thought; 
that he kept the fubjeét, under con- 


fideration, conftantly before him, and 
waited till the firlt dawning opened 
gradually, by little and little, into a 
fuil and and clear light. 

Two of our moi emiaent modern 
architeéts died in this month, Mr. 
Robert Adam and fir William Cha:n- 
bers—Somerfet-houfe, the Adelphi, 
and various other public buildings, will 
probably hand their names down to 
polterity. It was alfo fatal to Boi- 
Jeau, the very celebrated French poet. 
His § Art of Poctry,? was of the 
higheft atility to his nation, by dif- 
fufing a jult way of writing and think- 
ing, banithing every {pecies of falfe 
wit, and introducing a general taile 
for the manly fimplicity of the anci- 
ents—To fir John Denham, one of 
the fathers of Englith poetry —and 
Mr. Gilbert Weft, celebrated for his 
admirable work called ‘ Obfervations 
on the Refurreétion.? He was de- 
voted to learning and picty. 

Nor muft we omit, 1n this fhort ca- 
talogue, the name of John Wefley, 
perhaps a more extraordinary character 
than any we have mentioned—a man 
who with the firtune of an apottie, 
and the indaftry of an apoitle, by 
mere dint of induftrious preaching and 
travelling, raifed a feét which at va- 


_Yicus times has been thought formida- 


ble even to the church, although it 
was not his intentign that his labours 
fhould be otherwife than fubfervient 
to it. It has been juftly faid, that if 
ufcfulnefs be excellence, and if public 
good is the chief object of attention 
im public charafers, John Wefley will 
long be remembered as one of the 
bett of men, as he was for more than 
fifty years the mot diligent and inde- 
fatigable, 
JERARIUS. 


4A LITERARY IMPOSTURE. 


IN the year 1794, Dr. Hager, 
whofe treatife on the affinity of the 
Hungarians and Laplanders had _ren- 
dered him well known to the learned 
world, was direéted by the king of 
Naples te examine the two manu- 
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fcripts from which had been tranflated 
the * Codice Diplomatico della Sicilia 
fotto il Gqverno degli Ar.bi,’ in fix 
volumes, quarto; and ‘ Libro del 
Configlio d’Egitto,’ in one volume, 
folio, Finding that the whole was a 
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literary forgery, the doétor did not 
hefitate to declare his opinion, how- 
ever mortifying to the court of Na- 
ples, which had defrayed the chief 
expences of the publication. The 
Arabic manufcript which the abbé 
Vella had afferted to be the original 
of his * Codice Diplomatico,’ was 
found by the doctor to contain the 
Sacred Traditions, or accounts of all 
that Mohammed faid or did from his 
birth till his death. 

This manufcript was fo disfigured 
by the wilful infertion of ufelets letters 
and redundant points, as to be ren- 
dered nearly unintelligible. 


The other work, faid to be tranf-' 


lated from a manufcript of the library 
at Fez, was proved tobe a mere creature 
of the abbé Vella’s fertile imagination. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
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In his ¢ Reife-von Warfchaw nach 
des Hauptitade von Sicilien,’ (duod, 
Wien. 1795) Dr. Hager gives an ac- 
count of the Arabic manu(cripts, con- 
taining part of the loft books of Livy, 
which the abbé Vella boafted that he 
poflefied ; and mentions, that lady 
Spencer, with a liberality, that does 
honour to the Britith nation, when 
viliting Italy in 1794, offered to bear 
the expence of publication, rather 
than futfer fuch precious remains of 
antiquity to be longer buried in ob- 
livion: but it appears, that Vella had 
only fabricated fome paflages from the 
Latin Epitome of Florus, into Arabic, 
of one of which Dr. Hager, in the 
little volume above quoted, gives an 
engraved fpecimen. 


THE KINGFISHER. 


With an engraving of that beautiful Bird, coloured from Nature. 


THE Kingfither, or Kingsfifher, 
(A'cedo, in ornithology) is a genus 
of the order of Pica. It has a long, 
ftraight, thick, triangular bill; with 
a flethy, plain, fhort, flat tongue. 

Of this genus there are a great 
many fpecies, with one or other of 
which almoft every part of the world 
is turnifhed. Mott of them frequent 
rivers, and live on fifh, the fingularity 
of catching which is admirable: 
fometimes hovering over the water, 
where a. fhoal of {mall fifhes is feen 
playing near the furface ; at other 
times waiting with attention, on fome 
low branch hanging over the water, 
for the approach of a fingle one who 
is fo unlucky as to {wim that way ; in 
either cafe dropping like a ftone, or 
rather darting with rapidity on its 
prey; when, feizing it crofs-wife in 
its bill, it retires to a refting place to 
fealt on it; which it does piece-meal, 
bones and all, without referve, after- 
ward bringing up the indigeftible parts 
in pellets, like birds of prey. The 
wings of molt of the genus are very 
fhort: yet the birds fly rapidly, and 
with great flvength. lt may be re- 





marked, that throughout this genus, 
blue, in different fhades, is the molt 
predominant colour.—The {pecies 
found in the South Sea Iflands, are 
held in a kind of fuperftitious venera- 
tion, by the natives of the places they 
feverally inhabit, perhaps an account 
of their being frequently feen flying 
about the morais, or burial-places. 
That which inhabits Otaheite, where 
it is called Erooro, is accounted par- 
ticularly facred, and not allowed to be 
killed or taken, 

The Ijpida, or common King fifher, 
is not much larger than a {wallow ; its 
fhape is clumfy; the bill difpropor- 
tionably long ; it is two inches from 
the bafe to the tip; the upper chap 
black, andthe lower yellow. But the 
colours of this bird atone for its in- 
elegant form ; the crown of the head 
and the coverts of the wings are of a 
deep blackifh green, fpotted with 
bright azure: the back and tail are 
of the moft refplendent azure; the 
whole under!de of the body is orange- 
coloured ; a broad mark of the fame 
paffes from the bill beyond the eyes ; 
beyond that is a large white {pot ; 
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the tail is fhort, and confifts of twelve 
feathers of a rich deep blue; the feet 
are of a reddith yellow, and the three 
joints of the cutmoit toe adhere to the 
middle toe, while the inner toe ad- 
heres ouly by ove. 

From the diminutive fize, the flen- 
der fhort legs, and the beautiful co- 
lours of this bird, no perfon would be 
led to fuppofe it one of the moft ra- 
pacious little animals that tkims the 
deep. Yet it is forever on the wing, 
and feeds on fifth: which it takes in 
furprifing quantities, when we con- 
fider its fize and figure. It takes iis 
prey after the manner of the ofprey, 
balancing it@lf at a certain diltance 
above the water for a confiderable 
fpace, then darting into the deep, 
and feizing the fith with inevitable 
certainty. While it remains fufpend- 
ed in the air in a bright day, the plu- 
mace exhibits a beautiful variety of 
the moft dazzling and brilliant co- 
jours. This ftriking attitude did not 
efcape the notice of the ancients ; for 
Ibycus, as quoted by Athenzus, ftyles 
thefe birds, te balcyans with expand- 
ed wings. It makes its neft in holes 
in the fides of the clids, which it 
f{coops to the depth of three feet; and 
lays from five to nine eggs, of a moft 
beautiful femitranfpareut white. The 
female begins to lay early in the fea- 
fon, and excludes her firft brood about 
the beginning of April. The male, 
whofe fidelity exceeds even that of the 
turtle, brings her large provifions of 
fifh, while fhe is thus employed ; and 
fhe, contrary to moft other birds, is 
found plump and fat at that feafon. 
‘The male, that ufed to twitter before 
this, now enters the neft as quietly 
and as privately as poffible. ‘The 
young ones are hatched at the expi- 
ration of twenty days; but are feen 
to differ as well in their fize as in their 
beauty. 

This {pecies is the gute halcyon of 
Ariflode, which he deferibes with 
niore precifion than is ufaal with that 
great philofopher. After his deferip- 
tion of the bird, follows that of the 
neil, than which the mof inventive 


of the ancients have delivered nothing 
that at firtt fight appears more fabu- 
lous and extravagant. He relates, 
that it refembled thote concretions that 
are formed by the jea water; that it 
refembled the long-necked gourd; 
that it was hollow within; that the 
entrance was very narrow, fo that, 
fhould it overfet, the water could not 
enter; that it refitted any violence 
from iron, but could be broke with a 
blow from the hand ; and that it was 
compofed of the bones of the fea- 
needle. The neft had medical vir- 
tues aferibed to it ; and from the bird 
was called Halcyonewm. In a fabu- 
lous age, every odd fubflance that was 
flung afhore received that name; 2 
fpecies of coral, a fponge, &c. hav- 
ing by the ancients been dignified with 
that title from their imaginary origin. 
Yet much of this feems to be founded 
on truth. The form of the nett is 
juttly defcribed; and the materials, 
which Ariflotle fays it was compoted 
of, are not entirely of his own inven- 
tion. Whoever has feen the neft of 
the Kinefither, will obferve it flrewed 
with the bones and {fcales of iifh; the 
fragments of the food of the owner 
and its young. On the foundation 
laid by the philofopher, fuceeeding 
writers formed other tales extremely 
abfurd; and the poets, indulging the 
powers of imagination, dreiled the 
flory in all the robes of romance. 
According to Ovid, this neit was a 
floating one. It was therefore necef- 
fary to plant it in a tranquil fea, and 
to fupply the bird with charms to al- 
lay the fury of a turbulent element, 
during the time of its incubation ; for 
it had at that feafon power over the 
feas and winds; thus Theocritus, as 
tranflated by Fawkes : 
‘May Haleyons {mooth the waves, and 
; calm the feas, 
Andthe rough fouth-eaft firk into a breeze 5 
Haleyeus, ot all the turds that haunt the 
Mam, 
Mof jev’d and honour'd by the Neicid 
train.” 


Phefe titds were equally favourite 
with Thetis, as with the Nereids, as 
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if to their influence thefe deities owed 
a repofe in the midit of the ftorms of 
winter, and by their means were fe- 
cured from thofe winds that difturb 
their fubmarine retreats, and agitated 
even the plants at the bottom of the 
ocean. 

Such are the accounts given by the 
Roman and Sicilian poets. Ariftotle 
and Pliny tell us, that this bird is moft 
common in the feas of Sicily : that it 
fat only a few days, and thofe in the 
depth of winter: and during that pe- 
riod, the mariner might fail in perfe& 
fafety: for which reafon they were 
ftyled Halcyon days. 

‘ Alcyone, comprefs’d, 
Seven diys fits brooding on her wat’ry 
nelt, 
A wintry queen ; her fire at length is kind, 
Calms every ftorm, and hufhes every wind.” 
DryDEn’s OVID. 


In after-times, thefe words expreff- 
ed any feafon of profperity: thefe 
were Halcyon days of the poets; the 
brief tranquilliy, /sprem dies placidi, 
of human life. 

The poets alfo made it a bird of 
fong. Virgil feems to place it in the 
fame rank with the linnet, and Silius 
Italicus celebrates its mufic, and its 
floating nett. But thefe writers feem 
to have transferred to our fpecies the 
vocal alcedo, one of the loit birds of 
the ancients. 

As the ancients have had their fa- 
bles concerning this bird, fo have the 
modern vulgar. Itis an opinion ge- 
nera!ly received among them, that 


the ficth of the kingfifher will not 
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corrupt, and that it will even banith 
all vermin. This has no better foun- 
d:tion than that which is {aid of its 
always pointing, when hung up dead, 
with its breaft to the north. The 
only truth which can be affirmed of 
this bird when killed is, that its fleth 
is utterly unfit to be eaten; while its 
beautiful plumage preferves its lu‘tre 
longer than that of any other bird we 
know. 

This bird is found not only in Bri- 
tain, but throughout Europe, Afia, 
and Africa,*as ipecimens have been 
received both from China, Bengal, 
and Egypt. Belon alfo remarks his 
having met with it in Romania and 
Greece ; and Scopoli notices it as a 
bird of Carniola, where he fays it re- 
mains the whole year as in England. 
Indeed it bears the rigours of the 
colder climates fo well, that among 
the Germans it has gained the name 
of F£ifzvogal, or the Le bird. Olina 
fpeaks of it as not regarding the ice 
and cold: and Gmelin affures us, that 
it is found even in Tartary and Si- 
beria. But however this may be, 
there are few winters in which many 
of thefe birds do not perifh, apparently 
from cold alone; as feveral have been 
found frozen iti by the fides of even 
running water, without the leaft mark 
of violence about them. M. D’Au- 
benton has kept thefe birds for feveral 
months, by means of {mall fith put 
into bafons of water, on which they 
have fed; for on experiment they 
have refefed al] other kinds of nourifh- 
ment. 


ACCOUNT OF A NEW SPECIES OF SPERMACETI CANDLES. 


AMONG the extraordinary difco- 
veries with which this ingenious age 
has abounded, none appear more cu- 
rious than a late experiment in chy- 
mics, which is faid to have fucceeded 
admirably. Modern ingenuity feems, 
indeed, to have abundantly turpatied 
ancient refearches, not only in the 
juccels, but in the fubjeéts of its ex- 





ercife. The tranfmutation of metals, 
for example, it is well known, em- 
ployed the learned attention of centu- 
ries ; and the diftinguifhed epithets of 
the Greek orators was transferred to 
certain golden philofophers of the 
crucible, who purfued through a dif- 
appointed life the rich dream of 
— Pg want of fuccefs is the 
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more to be lamented, as their purfuit 
was doubileisly difinterefted, and per- 
fevered in merely for the advance- 
ment of learning. 

The procefs, however, ftill re- 
mais fruitlefS ; and the fubject of it, 
it is to be feared, will long continue 
the grand di/ideratum in the world of 
icience. 

But the newly acquired knowledge 
may be confidered at leaft as equiva- 
lent in point of curiofity, and more 
fo as to ufe. The change of lead or 
iron into gold, though it carries with 
it fomething very pleafing to the ima- 
eination, would be found in effect lit- 
tle advantageous to the Midas who 
fhould accomplifh it, or to the Peru 
or Mexico, where it fhould be ac- 
complifhed.—The modern difcovery, 
on the contrary, of the tranfmutabi- 
lity of the Luman body to a /permaceti 
candle, (for fuch is the extraordinary 
fubje&t of the ingenious and fuccefsful 
refearch to which [ allude) cannot fail 
of being equally beneficial to the pro- 
jector and the public. 

My readcr will probably be as much 
furprifed, as I confefs myfelf to have 
been, if he has not happened to meet 
with an account of this transforma- 
tion, in fome of the late publications. 
Butit comes to us fo circumftantially 
related, that by a new procefs of chy- 
miftry juit difcovered, the betft fper- 
maceti may be procured from dead 
human bodies, that it challenges pecu- 
liar attention. 

Whether this new metamorphofe 
be confidered in a moral or literary 
light, it will be found equally fatif- 
factory. No mean mafter of philo- 
fophy, the univerfal Shakfpearc, has 
already moralized on the contrafted 
ftate to which the material part of us, 
even of kings and heroes, is fubject : 
Imperial Cefar, dead and turn‘d to clay, 
Might ttop a hole to keep the wind away ; 
O! that the earth, which kept the world 

in awe, 
Should patch a wall, t’ expell the winter's 
flaw !” 


How much more pleafing the con- 
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templation, efpecially to the literary 
labourer, that his earthy part, after 
having been animated by the genius 
of his mind, fhould not degenerate 
into the unworthy offices forefeen by 
Hamlet; but, on the contrary, fhould 
afpire to the generous purpofe of -re- 
paying the favours it had received 
from its old companion—of fhining 
with grateful flame on the fludy of 
thofe very pages, which the labours 
of the mind had compoled by the lefs 
brilliant glimmerings of the lamp. 

It was long a doubt among the 
learned, whether fpermaceti were a 
mineral or an animal fubitance. On 
that head, if any difference of opinion 
could have remained, it would now be 
entirely cleared up in favour of the 
latter hypothefis, by the jate noble 
experiment; proving, exclufively of 
its cctaceous origin, from which the 
favourers of that hypothefis deduce it, 
that it may be procured from a much 
nobler animal fubjeét, ‘ not very like 
a whale,’ to recur to Hamlet again, 
but much fuperior. 

It is to be obferved, that in con- 
fidering this novel queftion, it is only 
regarded in a philofophical poirt of 
view : contradiftinguifhed to any judg- 
ment that may be formed on its pro- 
priety, confidered on more high and 
folemn grounds. The advantages of 
the fcience of anatomy to the pre- 
fervation of health and prolongation 
of life, are too well known to be in- 
filted on; and the penitent practice 
of malefactors, becoming benefactors 
to their country, by the difpofal of 
their perfonal property after their de- 
ceafe, appears to have flourifhed in the 
time of the Spectator, from the bar- 
gain recorded by him, fold by <a Bite 
who was to be hanged in chains.’ 
Whether this particular privilege 


fhould be extended, and a general 
power of felf-alienation be allowed, 
even for the ufeful and new lights in- 
tended by the modern difcovery, it is 
not for an humble obferver to decide; 
—doubtlefs, the prefent luminaries of 
church and ftate, will either warmly 























fapport, or entirely extinguifh, the 
new project, as it may deferve. In 
the mean time, fuppofing it not to be 
foufled out the moment it has been 
lighted, it may be varied into more 
general view ; and we may be per- 
mitted to fpeculate on the various fup- 
ply that might be found from human 
nature, for the different forts of lights 
required in the purpofes of life. 

The relation between body and 
mind, though not particularly under- 
ftood, is generally admitted ; and their 
reciprocal influence is uuiverfally feit. 
It is pretty clear, therefore, in diftri- 
buting the feveral fubjeéts of the fup- 
poied corporeal ti aa//um/nation, that 
the cuaracter which each has fuftained 
before it, is to regulate the clafs of 
Juminary in which he is pofthumoully 
to fhine. So it may appear literally, 
according to the beautiful metaphor 
of the poet: 


« Even in our afhes live our wonted fires.” 


The chiefs who fhine in war, might 
continue in fplendou-, lighted up on 
the walls they have defended ; or more 
naturally itll, in rockets to be thrown 
from them ; and the brunette beauties 
of the country, not lefs killing, could 
add the brightnefs of their eyes to the 
brilliancy of the blue-lights, and fill 
dazzle the beholders. 

The gentle maiden, untimely torn 
from a world fhe had juft begun to 
adorn, fhould ftill beam the pureft ray 
from the virgin-wax taper, to com- 
municate the chafte affections of fur- 
viving lovers; and the nuptial torch 
fhould be lighted at the fame inftant, 
by the united and ‘ wonted fires,’ of 
the happy wedded pair who had lived 
and died together; and who fhine a 
con{tant and equal example of the holy 
flame. 

Spendthrifts would be candles light- 
ed at both ends, and a mifer would 
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continue to die, as the fnuff of a wick 
ona fave-all. ‘The littl ductile wax, 
lighted without warmth, might, like 
its conftituent, the petit-maitre, attend 
his miltrefs to~the toilet, and then=— 
go out; while the bully, vapouring 
below in a hvge flambeau, fhould 
emit volumes of iimoke trom very lit- 
tle fire. 

‘The hypocrite, the traitor to his 
friend, the fyftematic feducer, the 
deep defigner of fraud, and the man 
of felf, would be all worthy candidates 
for the honour of illuminating one 
fide of the dark lanthern. Irafcible 
men, fubject to fudden fits and ftarts 
of paflion, would bounce about very 
naturally in fquibs and crackers ; and 
if obitinately choleric, might arrive 
at the dignity of fireworks. A plain 
iteady man, and adecent mould can- 
dle, might agree very well; but a 
dirty feliow fhould be a dipped tallow 5 
and a mean fcoundrel a farthing can- 
dle. Authors would very naturally 
be ardent to relumine their garrets 3 
and the plagiarift would be quite at 
home, as a thief in the candle. How 
admirably would democrats be dii- 
played in firebrands—and the advo- 
cates for equality crackle in a general 
conflagration. 

Lawyers, according to the ufe of 
the legal lights of their ‘ brief candle ” 
in life, would either guide the dark 
way of the traveller, from the friendly 
beacon ; or puzzle him, as ignes fatui, 
in the labyrinth. Bonfires, rejoicing 
for glorious fucccffes, would require 
the ardour of the foldier who had 
fallen to acquire them :—patriots and 
heroes would burn in the frankincenfe, 
and {lill live grateful to the fenfe of 
their country :—and the man of God 
might continue to enlighten the peo- 
ple, from the watch-tower on high. 

& P. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February. 
{ For the Explanation, fee Vol. 92, Page 111. ] 
D. j H.! Baro. Pout} T.in} H. | C.| Wind. Weather, &c. 
1] 8 | 20,67 | 3355/44 |6o/f so} little rain: fine. cloudy 
2 129,57146 | 47 6515 sw 2}. fine. cicar night 
2} 8 | 30,06 | 3655/45 59} 2 | wsw 1 | foggy. thick upward 
2 | 3008!4495147 |59|h | wsw a]. more wind at night. gentle rain 
3/8 /29:89/47 | 49 61} Ff w2|-notcloudy: thick upward 
2 | 39:03 | 47 50 56 h Wwsw 2] not cloudy. cloudlefs night 
4} 8 | 30,29! 38,5]48 |s7]e | w2|hazy 
2 13236146 | 51 sgiz w 2}- hazy. cloudlefs night 
518 |} 3040/35 | 475153) f w o|+ thick fog. brighter 
2 | 39,36 | 4o 47 60 | f wo |. Cloudlefs eve. foggy 
6/8 | 30,38 | 3495 | 46 62/f w 1|- lefs fog and wind x 
2 | 3038136 [45,5 |64/f | nw 1 | not cloudy. cloudicfs night 
718 1333/3 143 §9 | f | Nxw 1 | not cloudy. fine 
2 130533137 | 4425 |57]4 | £Ne 2] + fine night. thick upward 
818 | 30,35 | 3395/42 | 53) f | exe 1 | thick apeard 
2 253413 42 415 E 1 /e fine night 
9/8 Sap 3 41 °6 f ne 1] « lefs fog and cloudy 
F | 2 | 30,29 | 3655 | 43 55/4 | ENE J 
10} 8 30,39 |35 41 6815 5 2}- fine 
2 | 30,11 | 3655 | 4295 | 57] 2 rE 1| + clear night 
11] 8 | 30503 | 3355 | 4095 | 60] 0 gz 1| flight fog 
2 | 30,02 | 38,51 4295 155) 1 E 2] j 
12/8 |29:93/29 |40,515g9/1 | ENE 1] foggy: cloudy 
2 129,96) 34 | 4155] 50/4 | ENE 2]. thick upward at eve 
13| 8 | 29.82/32 |405]57/f | Nea]. thick upward 
2 129,86) 3495/41 | s6;h | ewes 
1418 | 30,04/33 | 4195] 56) f | wea]. thick upward ; 
2 | 30,08 | 33,5) 415} 56/h | wea]. very thick upward ; 
15| 8 | 30516 | 3235 | 405 | 57/6 | wwe a}. very thick upward 
2 /39,17/36 |4n [58}f | wea]. thick upward at nights little rain 
1618 | 30,08 | 36,5 | 41,5 | 68 | f E 1] drizzling. fair. 4 
2 | 30,07 | 4195 | 4255 | 68] f EI ! 
1718 |29:98/39 | 4335 | 80} f EI i 
2|29,88/42 144 |78/h E 2]. fine night: clear £ 
18| 8 | 29,92 | 3655 | 435 | 66/f £ ©]. not cloudy : 
2 | 29297 4235145 1651/4 E 1 | hazy. lefs cloudy 
19] 8 | 30,c0/3395145 |69}f E oj thick fog. fun vifible: flight fog . 
2 | 29,92 | 3995145 67 | 2 E o| flight fog. cloudlefs night 
2018 | 29,73 | 35551 4495 | 69 | f E o|.- fine 
2 | 29,69 | 4455 14595 1 65 | 3 BE 1| hazy 
21} 8 | 29,75 | 43,5 | 47 68 | 3 | Ese 1} fogey 
2 129,73] 4995 | 4855 16313 E 1 | hazy. cloudlefs night 
2218 | 29,65] 45 48 6513 E 1 | foggy 
2 129,58} 50 | 50 62;1 | sse 1|hazy 
23/8 |29,.42]/4r [49 |64/3 E 1 | foggy. more cloudy B 
N }2 | 29,42/48,51)5r 15014 ® 1 |. fine. clear night: cloudy 
2413 |29,4513855/ 4095 J6x[h | exes 
2129,54139 149 |62}h NE 1 |. deizz'y night 
25|8!29,70/37,51/48 |62}h NE 1 | little-fmall rain 
2129,74]/42 149.5 1641 5 NEI | Might fog. drizzly night 
26}8 | 29,84]35:5] 4795 }65)¢ | Ned 
2129,92135 |47 [60/5 Ne 1}: more wind and hard frof 
2713] 3¢,03]}32 | 44 6715 | ENe 2 
21 30,03135 -1445154/5 | ENED 
28] 8) 3c,0sfan 142 15214 | Nne 1 / Mlight fog 
2/30,ca135 143 {5215 NNE a! . 
: | 
' } 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, ©c. in February. 


THE winds were calm and gentle, and after the 6th almof conftantly be- 
tween the ne and £, which rendered the air cold. The thermometer was 
from 31 to 50, but the mean heat was not quite 38, two degrees lefs than 
January. Gand begun to flower on the 19th; but the peas noticed laf 
month, made little or no progrefs. 

Rain 1g hundredths of an inch. 


OsxseRvATIons on the Diseases in February. 


DISEASES of the fame nature with thofe obferved during the laft month, 
prevailed the greater part of this; but, toward the end, truly inflammatory 
complaints became more frequent. Afthma and confumption proved ftill more 
fatal, and indeed the general mortality was even greater than in the former 
month. Meafles were very common, and the fate of the weather being un- 
favorable, many deaths were the confequence. Gout (but principally of the 
attonic kind) was very prevalent, and in general obftinate; leaving more 
than ufual weaknefs behind after the fit had gone off. An efflorefcence of the 
fkin was frequently met with, unaccompanied with fever, and chiefly afflicting 
children ; it feemed to depend on the abforption of fome acrid fecretions in the 
firit paflages, as it went off very foon after evacuating the bowels. ‘The 
number of burials, from the zgth of January to the 4th of March, were 25516 


ON THE SPIRIT OF PLAY. 
An Effay, from the Pen of Mr. Boyd, the fuppofed Author of Junius. 


‘ Ewodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum.’? Ovip. 
Then go!d’s dug up, the fource of every ill. 


HAVING taken occafion, in fome 
of my periodical obiervations, to ani- 
madvert on the mode of employing 
time, I had the fatisfaction a few 
evenings ago of hearing the fubjec 
brought into confideration in a com- 
pany of gentlemen well qualified to 
judge. The fpirit of this converfa- 
tion TI do not know that | can more 
agreeably give, than by allufion to 
the charatteriltic titles of the per- 
fonages who compoied the immortal 
club of the Spectator : as it happened 
fortunately that the company confilt- 
ed, though on a {maller {cale (my 
friends will excufe me) of many of 
the profeffional characters that con- 
ftituted that dikinguithed focicty. 

I muft premife, as a proof of the 
freedom and impartiality with which 
the converiation flowed, unclogged by 
any profpect or apprehenfion of its 


appearing in print, that my fort face 
was by no means fo readily recog- 
nifed as that of the illuttrious author, 
whofe perfonages I prefume to bor- 
row. 

The gentleman who began the fub- 
ject, we will take the liberty to dif- 
tinguiih by the name of colonel Sen- 
try : who, though he had not fought in 
the caipaigns of the duke of Marl- 
borough, was not unknown to the 
fervice: and who has enjoyed much 
of bis life with thofe who were an 
honour to that honourable profeffion. 
He appeared to have rather more 
years and experience than fome of his 
friends near him: which obtained 
him their obliging and friendly at- 
teution. 

‘ Few things have furprifed me 
more,’ faid the colonel, * than the 


univerial ypirt: of play which 1 have 
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obferved to prevail in all ranks and 
profeflions of men: even fome of 
thofe which are generaliy reputed 
the moft refpectable. Trade, for 
inftance, feems often to partake deep- 
ly of it: or, indeed, to be nearly con- 
genial. Happily, improper examples 
of either occur rarcly in this coun- 
try (India) : you will give me leave, 
therefore, to appeal to Old England, 
where you muft remember to have 
feen old gamblers tottering to the 
Alley and to ’Change, with as eager 
anxiety, and on as hazardous hope, 
as animates the young fpendthrift in 
St. James’ ftreet : while the coach- 
meni and footmen of both are as bufy 
in their fubordinate firain, in the 
lobby or the ale-houfe, engaging for 
lefs, though not lefs engaged, than 
their mafters. Not intending, how- 
ever, to take the queftion on too 
wide a ground, let us obferve the 
effeéts of this paffion on focial man- 
ners. In that point of view, with- 
out any over-ftrained compliment to 
our prefent fociety, let us only fup- 
pofe an impartial perfon, or a well- 
informed man, if you will, to confider 
the manner in which we pafs our 
evening: and to compare it with the 
fafhionable mode in which a fet of 
people, for I cannot canfent to give 
them the name either of company 
or fociety, form themfelves into hof- 
tile“array, make ready with their 
purfes and bank-notes, drawn up 
round the gaming-table, for mutual 
plunder, and carry on the civil war. 
For my own part, I have fo much 
inftruétion from my friends, fir An- 
drew Freeport, and the templar, and 
fo much elegant knowledge of the 
bon ton from my neighbour,’ (Wil- 
liam Honeycomb returned a moft po- 
lite bow) ¢ that J would not exchange 
my prefent advantage for the hap- 
pinefs of winning a thoufand pounds, 
even from the beft friend 1 Have in 
the world.’ 

When Mr. Honeycomb obferved 
that the colonel had completely con- 
cluded his remark (for, however im- 


patient he was to reply, no tempta-" 
6 


tion could induce him to any thing 
like interruption) ‘I am as much 
furprifed,’ faid he, ‘ as my friend the 
colonel can be: but not onthe fame 
ground. Iam aftonifhed, I confefs, 
that a perfon of his ffavoir vivre, 
un homme du monde, can entertain fuch 
antedilavian ideas. Afluredly, the 
compliment he has been pleated to 
exprefs to our fociety, demands in 
juttice more than a return on our 
part: for nothing, certainly, can te 
more to our advantage than hearing 
him. It is, as Spec. fays, fhortly, but 
emphatically, utile dulce. But 1 hope 
our friend will have the goodnefs to 
remember the pleafure of variety : 
which, though I do not pretend 
to be a profound logician, I fup- 
pofe is the fame thing as variety 
of pleafure. Samenrefs of enjoyment. 
whatever be the fubjeét, mutt pall 
upon the fenfe, as an elegant author 
has it: and muft terminate in that 
moi fhocking of all fenfations, or, 
if I may be allowed to fay, no fen- 
fation, ennui. On the contrary, after 
edifying on the difcuffion of reve- 
nues and commerce of this mighty 
country, and admiring the military 
glories of our gallant heroes, and 
their graceful laurels : how delight- 
ful to change the fcene!—to en- 
joy the quick return of the revenues 
of vingt-un, and the fluctuation of 
commerce, at the card-table ?’ 

‘ I beg pardon,’ interfered fir An- 
drew Freeport, ‘ I fhould not have 
interrupted Mr. Honeycomb’s wit 
(another bow) if his allufion to com- 
merce had not reminded me of a 
remark that the colonel began with: 
which, indeed, I thought a little ex- 
traordinary from a man of my friend’s 
fenfe and experience. ‘That the fpi- 
rit of trade fhould be confounded 
with the {fpirit of gambling, I con- 
fefs I did not expect to hear brought 
forward in account, at the clofe of 
the eighteenth century. When the 
credit of the nation itands higher, 
and by the fame rule the iotereft of 
money falls lower, both at home and 
abroad, than at any other period, 
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and when thefe great points have 
been effected in proportion as trade 
has been extended, I defire that the 
gueition may be fairly balanced. 
And it might be left on that ftate- 
ment, without going into any items 
of calculation. But if, befides, the 
different qualities of the fubjects be 
confidered ; if it be recollected that 
commerce civilifes and harmonifes 
mankind, unites the different and dif- 
tant nations of the. globe into one 
great whole, and while it relieves 
the wants of the moit barbarous, 
multiplies the enjoyments of the moft 
refined, 1 truft that no fair arbi- 
trator will bring the nature of trade 
on the debit fide, without at leat 
adding, errors excepted.’ 

The templar, who loved a game 
at whilt, took advantage of fir An- 
drew’s paufe, to enter his plea in fa- 
vour of his clients of the card-club. 
« Although’, faid the learned advo- 
cate, ‘ 1 am infinitely obliged by the 
complimentary opening of the co- 
lonel, I mutt beg leave to differ from 
him in the unqualified extent with 
which he has laid down his prin- 
ciple. ‘The cafe appears to me to 
lie in a nut-fhell, and to be merely 
this: whether the great fyftem of 
fociety is to be held an exclufive 
company of grave reafoners, prohi- 
biting every amufement as contra- 
band; or whether an appeal will not 
fometimes lie from the common law 
of converfation, to the chancery of 
play: or ftill more dire&tly, perhaps, 
to the equity and practice of the 
houfe of lords. It may be confi- 
dered whether fuch prohibition of 
cards be not trenching on Magna 
Charta, and ultimately affecting even 
the liberty of the prefs. Reftraint 
of the ingenuity of the mind, in one 
inilance, may grow into precedent for 
checking it in others: and in the 
cafe of cards, I aver, on the Jaws of 
calculation, there are as many neat 
points as can occur in the courts. 
Not to take up too much of your 
time, I fhall only cite one. It is 
from the higheft authority ; Hoyle’s 
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Reports, p. 59. A. and C. verfus B. 
and D.—a cafe as curious as any I 
have met with on the doétrine of 
dower, or even on the fubjeét of laf 
wills and teftaments.—Spades trumps. 
A. leads theten: B. plays the deuce.’ 
The colonel could contain no 
longer. * Gentlemen, you give me 
no quarter. I might have ttood my 
ground againft Honeycomb’s light 
troops, or even fir Andrew’s charge ; 
but I muft demand a parley, againft 
the learned battery juft opened; 
which, initead of nut-fhells, as was 
promifed, attacks me with the heavieit 
canon law \ have ever experienced. 
But I itill fhould rely on the gene- 
rofity of my enemy; and I trutt, if 
the grounds of my argument were 
fairly underfteod, you would ceafe 
holtilities.” The company obferving 
the colonel look a little grave, preffed 
him to proceed :—he did, as fol- 
lows: 

« | hope it will not be ferioufly un- 
derftood, that in the opinion | of- 
fered, it was intended to include any 
of the cafes that have been fuppofed. 
Morofe, indeed, muft be the cynic, 
who would cenfure with any {feve- 
rity the innocent relaxation from 
graver fubjects, which is found in the 
gay and elegant circles to which Mr. 
Honeycomb fo happily contributes ; 
where the fac-ednefs of female fociery 
precludes any poffible excefs; or in 
the focial club of my learned friend, 
from whence, if we may judge from 
the fpecimen he has given us of A. 
and B. the eloquence of the bar feems 
by no means excluded. But how 
could my worthy friend on the other 
fide of the table fuppofe any allu- 
fion to the honourable merchanr, 
when I pointed to the practices of 
the pfeudo-trader. In illuftration of 
the jutt eulogium he has pronounced 
on his reipectable profeifion, I am 
fure he will give me leave to quote 
lord Chatham’s ftigma on thofe who 
depreciate or difgrace it. ‘I mean 
not, my lords, thofe muck-worms of 
the alley and vultures of the Ex- 
change. who creep in the dirt of 
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clandeftine contracts, or fatten on the 
carrion of corruption; thofe pick- 
pockets of the public, who play with 
the property of the ftate-creditor, and 
fport with the mite of the widow, 
ard the orphan’s pittance; thofe 
{windlers of the itate, who fell what 
they are not pofiefied of, and pur- 
chafe what they cannot pay for: I 
fpeak my lords, of the hone& and 
induftrious merchant, whofe upright 
condu& is alike the honour and fup- 
port of his country: whoie thips are 
feen wherever feas can bear, or winds 
can waft them; the various ftreams 


-of whoie commerce, returning in fall 


tides of wealth, water the country 
with opulence.”— 

‘The defire of gain, it muft be 
confefled, is a very general, if not 
an univerfal principle, qualified with 
the exception of fome philofophical 
inftances, which only prove the rule. 
But the honourable purfuit of fortune, 
is not only a praife, but a duty: and 
it would be extreme injuttice to con- 
found the fair fruits of genius and in- 
duitry, with the fpoils of cunnimg ; 
or attribute the principles of vice, to 
the practice of virtue. 

« Yet how fhall we diftinguifh vir. 
tee from vice, honour from dif- 
honour, or right from wrong, in the 
conduct of a man devoted to play? 
‘The barriers fet up by reafon and 
religion, between the duties and the 
crimes of men, in every other in- 
ftance, facred and eternal in the 
eitimation of mankind, feem to be 
berne down and annihilated by the 
force of this extraordinary paflion. 
I do not fpeak of the profefled and 
decided gambler. In his uniform 
mind, there is none of either the dif- 
tinction or confulion that i have men- 
tioned. It prefents a carie worie of 
infamy, undifturbed by a fingle ray 
of any: virtue. My pofition applies 
to the unhappy initances of noble 
minds, debafed by this ignoble vice : 
of men of honour, difhoncuring every 
high quality they poffefs, by this vile 
pattiow ;—whofe hearts not only pure 
and fparlefs, but glowing with every 


generous fentiment, are infected alone 
by this fatal gangrene, which be- 
numbs every feeling while it pre- 
dominates, and deadens the circu- 
lation and action of every virtuous 
afrection. How fhall this paradox of 
the human mind be accounted for ? 
{s it pofiible to reconcile the contra- 
dition, of oppolite principles exiit- 
ing together in the fame breaft; 
of contrary affections in the fame 
heart, and thofe of the moft powerful 
nature too. Friendfhip and enmity, 
eager each to act ** up to the very 
height of its bent”: bat both, to the 
flaves of accident, and directed to 
action indifferently, as chance fhall call 
forth the one or the other? 

‘ I thall fuppofe, for inftance, two 
men, connected by the clofeft tics 
of friendfhip, and differing only in 
one point: Orgaftes is {mitten by the 
love of play ; the paffion of Eugenius 
is for the felicity he finds at home 
in his family. The nights ef Or- 
gaftes are pafied at the gaming 
table, while Eugenius repofes on the 
bofom of conjugal happinefs. Yet 
is not the latter averfe from the 
amufements of moderate play, the 
jeu de focieté of afriendly party. Or- 
gaites invites him to one of his fiiend- 
ly parties on a littlecountry excurfion. 
He leaves his happy home with re- 
luétance ; but appoints 4 ipeedy return 
to happinefs, heightened by a fhort 
abfence. They proceed: and Eu- 
genius is delighted with the wit and 
eloquence of his friend’s friends: for 
they are of the firft clafs of fathion and 
talents. Play is propofed. Stakes 
grow high, and Eugenius hefitates : 
but foon ttimulated by example, and 
abfent from the happy refource to 
which he wou'd have flown if he 
had been near his home, he is tempt- 
ed to one throw. The only dif- 
ficulty is the firit ftep: then facilis 
decenjus Averni—Fugenius is undone. 
And by whom ?—By his friend Or- 
galtes : by him, who, in every other 
poffible incient of life, would have 
facrificed himfelf for the other’s hap- 
pincis—The triend then will reftore 


























to the rained Eugenius the rapine of 
the gambler ?—-No—Orgaftes is plun- 
dered in his turn:—and if more ex- 
quifite mifery can be imagined than 
that of the father and hulband, till 
that curft moment, the happielt chat 
ever enjoyed thofe utles, it is the lot 
of Orgaltes :-—for all his friend's woes 
arc heaped upon his head, 

* Really, however, it mutt be con- 
fefled,’ continued the colonel, ‘ are 
the fentiments of affeflicn or friend- 
jhip found to flourith long in the 
mind polluted with this paffion. Ha- 
bitual intercourte and participation in 
fcenes fo fatal, gradualivy weaken the 
{prings of fympathy and pity. For 
if the frequent {pectacle cf executions 
be found fafficient to blunt the feel- 


ings of the fpetators, wat refiduum 
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of tendernefs fhall we expect in the 
breatt of the executioner ? 

‘On the whole,’ continued the 
colonel, ‘ whether this pernicious paf- 
fion in excefs, be confidered on the 
ground of virtue or religion, in rela- 
tion to morals or to manners, it will 
appear not blacker in its nature than 
ingratitude, and fome other odious 
vices, but infinitely more compre- 
herfive in its mifchiefs than any, and 
tke caufe of molt. More violations 
of friendfhip, more family afflictions, 
more fraud and cruelty, more mur- 
der, and beyond companfon, more 
fuicide—thai lall completionof crime, 
to which alone repentance is denied, 
are direSly derived from this fource 
than fromany otlier. Tt is the parent 
of vice, and the dcftroyer of virtue.’ 


MEMOIR OF THE BENGAL COCHINEAL. 


By Dr. Nicholas Tontono. 


THE introduSion of the cochineal 
infect into Bengal, which our neigh- 
bours had endeavoured to naturaiife 
in their Weil-India pefleffions, is an 
event that deierves to be particularly 
marked, as being Ikely, under pro- 
per management, to become not only 
a new era in the progreflive refources 
of the Eatt-India company, but an 
acceflion of opulence to the Britith 
empire:—an era the more remark- 
able, as, notwithttanding the attempts 
of government, the defign was not 
accomplitied but through accident, 
the great parent of difcovery, and 
which, with never-ceafing influence, 
operaies ia fo many ways for the 
good gf mankind. 

Aner a large plantation of the 
various fpecies cf opuntia had been 
reared at Madvafs, waiting only for 
tie ariival of the infeét to make it 
ferviccable, which a long correfpon- 
derce (iom the year 1787 to 1790) 


An 


could not obtain, Dr. Anderfon’s 
rep-ated joilicitations about ithad been 
almoit forgotten: yet, though his 
laborious indufiry, and zea! tor his 
country’s itereft, had no otner re- 
ward, the inwoduction of sie cechi- 





neal infct into India is entirely ow- 
ing to his publications on the fub. 
ject, which fortunately fell into the 
hands of captain Nelfon, who was 
then ftationed at Madrafs with the 
52d regiment. On the captain’s re- 
turn to Indiain 1795, the fleet, in 
which he came, repaired for refreth- 
ments to the coaft of Brazil, and an- 
chored in the port of Rio de Janeiro. 
In his perambulations a little way 
out of cown, in which he was at- 
tended with the ufual guard, he faw 
a plantaticn of opuntia, with the in- 
fect upon it. This circumitance im- 
mediately brought to his reco!leion 
the ardent with for the importation 
of the inizét expreffed in the letters 
he had read at Madrafs; and he con- 
ceived the hope of being able to 
gratify Dr. Anderfon’s defire, by car- 
rying fome to India with him. 

A day or two previous to his em- 
barkation, he took another walk to 
the place where he had feen the opun- 
tia, or napal: and made bold to afk 
the cultivators for fome of the plants, 
being curious, he faid, in matters of 
ratural hiftory. Having collected fe- 
veral other plants, he wiihed to have 
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this alfo. The good people, being 
the leis fafpiciou. of any defign, as 
he was in his regimentals, granted 
his requeft. ‘hey gave him feveral 
plants with infects upon them, which 
he carefully carried on board. Many 
of thefe, during the paflage to Bengal, 
which was rather too long and te- 
dious, for the tranfportation of fuch 
delicate paffengers, died. A few in- 
fe&s only remained alive on the latt 
plant, feveral of the leaves having 
withered 

Capt. " Nelfon, on his arrival in 
Calcutta, fent the furvivors to the 
botanic garden, where they were dif- 
tributed on the feveral fpecies of the 
opuntia. This well nigh fruttrated 
the whole labour. On the China and 
Manilla {pecics of the napal they were 
found to die fait. 

it fortunately occurred to make trial 
of the ind.genous opuntia of Bengal, 
which is alio abundant in many parts 
of India. On this the infeéts thrived 
ama‘ingly: infonvuch that, from thelz 
few, in the courle cf four or five 
months, a quantity had been colleé¢t- 
ed futhcient for diftribution among all 


plantations, where the opuntia was 
growing, which, in a tender and pre- 
mature ttate, was devoured by thofe 
creatures when hard preffid by hun- 
ger. ‘The untk ltul mode of drying 
the infect was adopted likewife : and 
fome of thofe perions, whofe opinions 
lead the multitude, declared in the 
moft decided and pofitive manner, 
that the cochineal would never anfwver, 
as it would not be found worth ‘the 
trouble and expence attending the 
culuvation of it. All thefe circum- 
{tances damped, in a great meatfure, 
the ardour of the enterprize. Many 

abandoned the puriuit, and Ieft he 
infects to provide for themfelves, after 

the plants dettined for their ufe were 
deitroyed, wherever they could find 
nourifament. They were feen flying 
about indifcriminately on vartous other 
pants, and thus periihing: while 
others rooted out the plant tions, and 
employed the ground for other pur- 
poks. 

Befide the difcouraging circum- 
ftances already mentioned, it was ur- 
ged, that the fpecies of infect im- 
ported into India was only the erana 


who wifhed to try the rearing of /j/ve/fris, and that the firlt fpecimens 


them: and feveral planis, oa which 
the infec: were feeding, were {ent to 
Madiafs. 

The novelty and importance of the 
object, promifing fo plentiful and 
fpeedy a harvelt of fortune, engaged 
a multitude of individuals to under- 
take the bufinefs: and this, no doubr, 
the more readily, as the cultivation 
of this rich field of weaith required 
but very little capital. Many golden 
dreams were enjoyed by the new plan- 
ters. All whohada mind wire yom 
vided with infests, and undertoolx 
plantations of opunti ia. 

The anxiety and impatience na- 
turalto all, who, indulging in ardent 
expectations, undertake new enter- 
prizes, induced fome of the firft cul- 
tivators of the napa!, to put the infec 
upon it, when the plant had {carcely 
emerged from the ground. Others, 
through inattention, kept their infects 
in pla ces too near to the young 


fent home had been found to be of no 
value. ‘Fhey bad grown bumpy and 
mutty for want of being properly 
dried, or thoroughly divefted of the 
cottony fubfance, with which the in- 
fe&t is covered. But fuppofing, it 
was added, that a proper mode of 
drying and preparing it could be 
found cut, and the cultivation of it 
brovght to the greateit perfection, it 
would foon overitock the marker, as 
there is a certain quantity only, and 
that not very great, which is required 
for Europe. This would foon be fup- 
plied, and lofs -inflead of gain wou uld 
accrue to the planters. ‘Te excefs, 
however, it was farther urged, was 
to be prefumed only in the cafe of the 
country being able to fupply plants 
fafficient for the food of the infect, 
which was very doubtful, on account 
of its quick re-production, as it fends 
forth a new gencration every forty 
days. 
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Thefe, with other objections of lefs 
force, may eafily be refuted by any 
impartial obferver, acquainted with 
the nature of the climate and foil of 
India, even without any kind of 
knowledge i in agriculture. 

In fo vait an extent of territory as 

that of the Eaft India company, and 
lying + under fuch rang of climates, 
it is not furely either impofible, or 
very ditfcult, to find ar a climate 
and foil fitted for the naturalization 


and rearing of the cochine! infec, 


and where the plants will grow to the 


- proper fize required for affording ic 


proper food; in the fame manner as 
iu fome di{tricts of Mexico, where the 
people, who take moft pains, have 
them of juch a height, as to require 
ladders to gather the infe&t. Such a 
ftate ‘w the plant would check the too 
rapid e- production of the infect, and 
at the fame time improve its quality ; 
for it is a fact t, that the -Sy levies 
Cochineal, when bred upon a good 
fu'l-crown Napal, lofes part of its 


tenacity, grows to double the fize of 


that gathered on puny plants, and 
lefs covered with the cottony fub- 
ftance. 

The cultivation of cochineal would, 
in all probability, be greatly favoured 
by the vicinity of a hilly country, fuct 
as the Banglapore, Ragam-mahrual, 
and Purneah. It can be alcertained, 
by good authority, that there are al- 
ready in the Chittegong ditrict, 
plantations of extraordinay large 
opuntias, which have been growing 
for two years pa. Whenever the 
infect fhall be placed on thefe plants, 
we fhall ; cochis ieal of a very good 
quality. ie nature and habits of the 
Natives in entirely calculated for 
tire employ ment of gathering the in- 
fect: work that might be done by old 
men, women and boys. As to the 
drying of the infe&ts, there is. no coun- 
try where the fun has fuch power as 
in Bengal. The method of drying in 
the fan, afier icalding the infec in 
hot water, is that which is practiled 
in Mexico; and in Brazil the infects 
colleted in wooden bowls are thinly 
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fpread from them upon a hot difh of 
earthen ware, and placed alive over a 
charcoal fire, where they are flowly 
roalted, until the downy covering dit- 
appears, and the aqueous juices of the 
animal are totally evaporated. During 
this Operation the infeéts are conitantly 
Uirred about with a tin ladle, and 
fometimes water is fprinkled upon 
them to prevent abfolute torrefacttor, 
which would deitroy the colour; but 
a little peatier will teach them when 
to remove them from the fire: though 
furely its barbarity ought to prevent 
its adoption. 

By an eflimate, made on a large 
feale, of the neceflary expence that 
would attend the cultivation of a hun- 
dred dighas of ground planted with 
opuntia, it appe ared, that after mak- 
ing every poffible allowance for 
ground-rent, ryo/s, gathering, an Eu- 
ropean overieer, and interelt or dif- 
buriement at twelve per cent. the 
quantiiy produced of Grava Sylveftris, 
during nine months in a year, reckon- 
ing it at tour ficca rupees per fcr, or 
thi ty-two-ounces, would more than 
treble the capital employed. But if 
this calculation be juft, made in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, (and there is not 
any reafon to fuppofe it otherwiie) 
where labour and ground-rent is dear, 
how’ much lefs would the whole ex- 
pence of cultivation and preparation 
be, if transferred to a greater diftance, 
and to the other provinces ! 

When the infect is well dried, it 
fhould be packed immediately, as it 
might otherwife be affeéted by the 
damp air of Bengal. In this bufinefs 
the method ufed in Mexico fhoul!d be 
followed, which is, to put it firit in a 
tight linen bag, covered over with a 
compact mat, and then over the whole 
an ox’s hide fewed fo clofely as to 
render it impervious to water. 

For fome of the cochineal, which 
I wanted for the purpofe of making 
fome experiments, colle&ied at Entaly, 
two miles from Calcutta, in 1795-6, 
1 paid fixteen rupees per fer: for the 
{ame quantity railed by another planter 
the following year, eight rupees: and 
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in 1797, I might have bought a great 
quantiy, part of which came one 
hundred miles from Calcutta, at five 
rupees per /eer. 

The improvability of the Grana 

Sylvet tris by due attention, will be 
icertained more clearly by the fol- 
late fat than by a thoufand areu- 
nents. Some merchants, at my re- 
comimendation, bought about tive hun 
pwr prounds of cochineal made at 
Ratlapughlah, five miles from Cal- 

iti, at five rapees per fcer. ‘Lhe 


ted #5 


ne 





faine houie paid for fev ren. maunds, or 
two hundred and eighty fvers, toMr. 
Stephens of Keerpoy, feven rupees 
per fecr, in Osteber 1797: and I can 
ray, that it was the bett of the fort 
that I ad yet been feen in town, both 
for-1 eg , eae see. Pag drying. 

1. et us now fuppofe, fara momert, 





feck cochineal as that made at Keer- 
poy to be the be& that can ever be 
btained in | cngal, and that the 
bove may be wihin a rucee, more 
3¢ eli i price. 
Fina that is brought to Bengal, by 
the way of Manilla, felis, when cban- 
dant, at fixteen rupees per jeer, but 
oftener at nin rtwenty. The 
Bengal Sylveiiris contains ouly from 
ning to ten fixteench parts of the co- 
Jourirg matter found ia the other; 
but fay only one half, fo that the ma- 
nufacturer will be obliged to ue two 
ieers inftead of one, the qvality of the 
colour fuppoied to be thefame. Even 
at this rae the filk manufattories in 
Bengal might be fupplied with it with 
a yearly faving. After fupplying this 
market, if the quantity be increafed, 
there will be a demand for it tor the 
China and Englifh mar‘:ets, though 
only of the Sylvetter kind. Suppofing 
it for ever to remain fuch by leaving 
it to the care of the indolent natives 
only, even this would be a great ac- 
quifition, confidering the various w: ays 
in which it can be ‘employed by the 
cyers. Befides, if the prices were 
immediately to fall, fo as not to in- 
cemuify the prefent charges of freight 
and infurance to the private adven- 
tures, how ealy it would it be to re- 
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duce the infeé&t to a much finaller 
bulk, by making a lake, and pro- 
ducing carmine, no lefs valuable than 
the grana fina. 

Tie overitocking of the markets, 
however, with a drug fo important, 
and of fuch extenfive ufe, is not a 
thing that is very likely foon to hap- 
pen. ‘The manufacturer, wherever 
he fhovid find it ata price lower than 
common, would ufe it generally, and 
oo. in the room of other ma- 
terials for reds, tuch as madder, red- 
woud, rinkgp dfed for woollens and filks, 
befide the great varietv of fades, from 
fearlet and crimfon, down to all thofe 
Various tints tobe obtained by various 
soiahiaiiaie of re-agents from cochi- 
nea!, with a brilliancy and ttability, 
that would foon repay the {mall addi- 
ticeal expences teat might be incurred 
by thits fubfii tution. 

It is a thing creatly to be withed, 
as it muit be by eve ety good citizen 
an ad p Patilot, that the | Bengal cochineal 

y foon be brought to juch a degree 
of vetiebiion, and produced in iuch 
plenty, as to adinit of a reduction in 
the price, fuflicient to induce the cal- 
lico-priuters in Europe to ule it more 
commonly than hitherto in the dying 
of cotten ;. which would open a much 
wider field for. its confumption. As 
to the thynefs of cotton to the admif- 
fion of this animal colour, it is notan 
obitacle, that ought, by any means, 
to be coniidered as infurmountable in 
the pretent flate of chymiltry, advanc- 
ing io rapidly to fastlone and farther 
imap Ovement; and particularly ap- 
plying, with vatt fuccefs, many of its 
operations to the artof dying. The 
few unfuccefsful attempts made by 
manuiacturers and chymical philojo- 
phers, to fix this colour on cotion, 
have been retarded more by the dear- 
nefs of the drug, than by any imprac- 
ticability of the defign: this exbau.t- 
ed at once the purfe and the paticuce 
of both the artitt and the chymift, and 
prec luded that continuation, repeti- 
tion, and divertification of experiment, 
which is ufually found necefiary to the 
completion of new inventions. 
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Tt w2s upon cotton, that the Spani- 
ards firft faw the cochineal ufed at 
Mexico; but, for waat of prepara- 
tion, it communicated to the fluff but 

dull crimfoa. When fome of the 
dried Bengal infeét was re to a 
vakeel of the rajah of Napal, re idirg 
as minifler to our government at C al- 
cutta, he foon knew it, and declared, 
that it is always ufed in his country 
in dying their robes and turbans re d. 
"The opportunity of having the ma- 
nazemert of a chintz manufactor Ys 
induced me to make {ome trials of the 
cochineai in cotton, cloth, and thread. 
By thefe it was afcertained, that the 
quai itity Of colouring matter contain- 
ed in the Bengal cochineal of 1796, 

compared with the grana fina, was 

f;om nine or eleven to fixteen. { then 
repeated, as far as the chymical re- 
gents to be ¢ procured in Jndia would 
permit, various experiments of the 
kind mentioned by Dr. sancroft, in 
nis firft volume of the ph ilofophy of 
fait colours, and nearly with the fame 
duccefs, in variety of {hades and de- 
grees of permanency. Fyrom thefe 
experiments there refulted two con- 
fiderable advantages to that manvfac- 
tory : the firft was, that I was there- 
by induced to make an add dition of 2 
certain quanuty of powdered cechineal 
to the morinda root, for the fine cloths 
and muilins, that were to undergo the 
boiling procefs in the vat: the fecond, 
that 1 was led to mix with the balis 
for printing red, or alum, a deco‘tion 
of cochineal, inftead of the turmeric, 
or red wood, formerly ufed by print- 
ers in tracing their defigns. ‘Vhis lait 
fubftitute was only boiled in fimple 
morinda, and the other with the ad- 
dition of cochineal. By this procefs, 
uch deep and brilliant reds were ob- 
tained as have not been feenin Bengal 
before. 

The cultivation, therefore, of the 
cochineal infect, is an object worthy 
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of ail the care and countenance of go- 
vernment. ‘Vhe attempts toward its 
natural:zation ought net, by any 
means, to be abandoned, but conti- 
nued with perfevering induitry, and 
unwearied attention to every circum- 
ftance, that may promote fo important 
a branch of commerce. For this ar- 
ticle are fent annually immenie fums 
to the ¢ ipa, Not only might 
this expence be faved to Britain; but, 
in due time, the reft of the world 
might be fupplied from the Bengat 
produce of this valuable commodity. 
it is in the recollection of moit peo- 
ple, converfant in India affairs, how 
the {pecimens of indigo firtt fent home 
from Beugal, were depreciated and 
reyected. Hence the cultivation of it 
was obitructed for fome years. But, 
when it began to be attended to ia 
1780 and 1782, by people who were 
acquainted with the beft modes of 
maoufactaring it, it was improved 
with fuch rapidity, that in the year 
1790, fome of the Bengal indigo was 
judged to be equal to the Guatimala, 
and bore the fame price. The quan- 
tity fent home in the year 1795-6, 
was far beyond what had been ever 
imported into the port of London, ia 
any one year from all other parts of 
the world, and much more than is re- 
quired by the annual confumption of 
Furope. ‘Phis drug, falling in price, 
taughe the planters an ufeful leffon, 
namely, that, as g00d indigo will aJ- 
ways yield a profit, it is better to pay 
regard to the improvemenr of the 
quality, than the increafe of the quan- 
tity. But the ufe of indigo, in the 
dye-houfe, is very cireumfcribed, and 
confined chiefly to the colours of blue 
and green. It gives alfo a few finer 
blacks with b!ne grounds; but it can- 
not, like cochineal, be applied to the 
various princh; pal colours, as crimfon, 
fearlet, purple, &c. and to the intere 
mediate fl; ade 2S. 
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ONTHE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN AND BEASTS, 
[ From Herder’s Philofophy of Hiiftory. ] 


WITH ercat untruth has it been 
faid in praife of the human fpecies, 
that all the powers and capacities of 
every other are found in the highett 
perfection in man. Such a commen- 
dation is not only without proof, but 
inconfiftent: for evidently in fuch a 
cafe, one power would deilroy ano- 
ther, and. the creature would abfo- 
lutely have no enjoyment of his exitt- 
ence. How could man at one and 
the fame time bloom like the flower, 
feel like the fpider, build like the bee, 
fuck like the butterfly: and alfo pof- 
fefs the mufcular ftrength of the lion, 
the probotcis of the elephant, and the 
art of the beaver? Does he pofiefs, 
nay, does he comprehend, a fingle 
one of thefe powers, with that in- 
tenfity, with which the animal enjoys 
and exercifes it? 

On the other hand, fome have, I 
will not fay degraded him to the rank 
of a beatt, but altogether divefted him 
of the character of his kind, and made 
him a degenerate animal, that, ftriv- 
ing after higher perfection, has to- 
taily loft the originality of his {pecies. 
Th’s is palpably contrary to truth, 


‘and the evidence of his natural hif- 


tory; he has obvioufly qualities, 
which no other animal poffefles ; and 
has performed actions, of which the 
good and the bad are truly his own. 
No beaft devours his fellow from epi- 
curifm ; no beaft murders his like in 
cold blood. No beaft has language, 
as man has; and ftill lefs writings, tra- 
ditions, religion, and arbitrary rights 
and laws. Finally, no beaft has the 
form, clothing, habitation, arts, un- 
fettered mode of life, unreftrained 
propenfities, and flu€tuating opinions, 
which diftinguifh almoft every indivi- 
dual of mankind. We enquire not 
whether all this be to the advantage or 
detriment of our fpecies; futfice it, 
that of our f{pecies it is the character. 
As every beaft remains true upon the 
whole to the qualities of his kind, and 
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we alone have made a divinity of will, 
not of neceifity ; this difference mutt 
be invefigated as a faét, for fuch it 
incontettibly is. The other quettions : 
how man came by this difference, and 
whether this difference be original, or 
adventitious and acquired: are of ano- 
ther kind, hiftorical merely ; and here 
the perfectibility or corruptibility, in 
which no beaft has hitherto imitated 
him, muft have pertained to the dif- 
tinguifhing characteriitics of his {pe- 
cies. Laying afide all metaphyfics, 
we confine ourfelves to phyfiology and 
experience. ' 

1. The form of man is upright: 
in this he is fingular upon the earth. 
For though the bear has equally a 
broad foot, and ftands erect when he 
fights: though the ape and the pigmy 
fometimes walk or run in an ereét po!- 
ture: ftill to the human fpecies alone 
is this pofition natural and conftant. 
The foot of man is more firm 
and broad: he has a long great toe, 
while the ape has but a thumb: his 
heel too is on a level with the fole of 
his foot. All the mufcles a@ing in 
this pofition are adapted to it. ‘The 
calf of the leg is enlarged : the pelvis 
is drawn backward: the hips are 
fpread outward from each other: the 
fpine is lefs curved: the breaft is 
widened : the fhoulders have clavi- 
cles; the hands have fingers endued 
with the fenfe of feeling: to crown 
the itructure ‘the reciding herd is ex- 
alted on the mufcles of the neck; 
man 13 av§eamoc, a creature looking 
far above, and around him. “ 

It muft be eranted, however, that 
this mode of going ere& is not fo ef- 
fential to man ; that its oppofite is as 
impofiible for him as to fly. Not 
only is the contrary feen in children ; 
but men, who have been brought up 
among beafts, have proved it by ex- 
perience. Eleven or twelve inftances 
of this kind are known ; and though 
they have not all been fufficicnily ob- 
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ferved and defcribed, yet “ome of 
them fhow cleaily, that the gait moft 
incommodious to man is not imprac- 
ticable to his pliable nature. His 
head, as well as his abdomen, lies 
fomewhat forward; the body there- 
fore can falt forward, as the head finks 
in fleep. No dead body can ftand 
upright : it is oniy by the combined 
exertion of innumerable actions, that 
our artificial mode of ftanding and 
going becomes pofiible. ; 
Thus it may eahly be conceived, 
that, in acquiring the gait of quad- 
rupeds, many hmbs of the human 
body muft change their forms and 
proportions to each other; as appears 
in the inftances of wild men. The 
Irith boy, defcribed by Tulpius, had 
a flat forehead, the occiput (hind- 
head) heightened, a wide bleating 
throat, a thick tongue, growing al- 
moft up to the palate, and the pit of 
the ftomach drawn greatly inward; 
jut as going on all fours muit occa- 
fion. ‘The Flemifh maiden, who 
walked erect, and ftill retained fo much 
of the feminine nature as to bedeck 
herfelf with a ftraw apron, had a brown, 
thick, hairy fkin, and long thick hair. 
The maiden found at Songi, in Cham- 
paign, had a dark countenance, ftrong 
fingers, and long nails ; and herthumbs 
in particular were fo ftrong and elon- 
gated, that fhe fwung herfelf with 
them from tree to tree like a fquirrel. 
Her quick pace was not walking, but 
a flying trip, and gliding, in which 
the motions of the feet were fcarcely 
to be diftinguifhed. The tone of her 
voice was weak and flender, her cry 
piercing and frightful. She had un- 
common ftrength and agility; and 
was fo difficult to be weaned from her 
uiual aliment, of raw and bleeding 
fieth, fith, leaves and fruit, that fhe 
not only endeavoured to efcape, but 
fell into a dangerous illnefs, from 
which the could be recovered only by 
fucking warm blood, that pervaded 
her veficls like a baifam. Her teeth 
fell out, and her nails dropped off, as 
fhe accuftomed herfelf to our food : 
infupportable pains contracted her tto- 
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mach and bowels, particularly the 
cefophagus (gullet) which became 
parched and dried up. Strong proofs, 
how much the phable nature of a hu- 
man being, even though the was born 
and for a ume brought up among men, 
could habituate itfelf in a few years to 
the inferior mode of life of the beafts, 
among which fhe was placed by fome 
unfortunate mifchance. 

How could I delineate the hateful 
vifion of what man mutt have been, 
had he been condemned to the fate 
of being formed a beftial foetus in the 
womb of a quadruped; what powers 
would thereby have bzen ftrengthened, 
what weakened ; what muft have been 
the gait, the education, the way of life, 
the corporeal ftruCture, of the human 
beaft.—But away unhallowed and hor- 
rible image! Odious non-nature of | 
natural man! In nature thoa doft not 
exift: my pen fhall not delineate one 
of thy features. For 

2. The upright pofture of man is 
natural to him alone; nay, it is the 
organifm of the whole deftination of 
the {pecies, and its mot diftinguifhing 
character. 

No nation upon earth has been found 
walking on all fours : the moft favage, 
however cilofely many of them border 
upon brute beafts in their form and 
mode of living, walk ereét. Even 
the men without feeling, of Diodorus, 
with other fabulous beings of the anci- 
ent and middle writers, go upon two 
legs: and [ cannot comprehend how 
the human fpecies, if it had poffefled 
from Nature the abject horizontal 
pofition, could ever have raifed itfelf 
to a pofture of fo much art and con- 
itraint. How much trouble has it 
colt, to habituate the wild mea, who 
have been found, to our food and 
manner of living! Yet thefe were not 
originally wild, but had become fo by 
being a few years among the brutes. 
The Efguimaux maiden had fome 
idea of her former ttate and remains 
of the language and inftin&ts of her 
native country: yet her reafon lay 
bound up in brutality; fhe had no 
remembrance of her journey, or of 
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the whole of her wild flate. ‘The 
others were not only deflitute of lan- 
guoge, but were in fome meature for 
ever foft to ipeech.—And would the. 
human beatt, had he been ages of 
ages ia this abject fate, and formed 
to it by totally diferent proportions, a 


. quadruped in his mother’s womb, have 


left it of his own aceord, and raifed 
himfelf to an erect pofture ? From the 
powers of a beatt, eternally pulling 
him back, would he have made him- 
felf man, and. before he became a 
man, invented human fpeech? Had 
man been a four footed animal, had 
he becn fo for thoufands of years, af- 
furedly he would have remained fo 
ful: and nothing but a miracle of 
new creation could have made him 
what he now is, and what alone ail 
hiitory and experience reprefents him 
to us. 

Why then fhould we embrace un- 
proved, nay, totally inconfiftent, pa- 
radoxes, when the ftructure of man, 
the hillory of his fpecies, and, as [ 
conceive, the whole analogy of ter- 
reitrial organization, lead as to fome- 
thing elfe? No creature, that we 
know, has depa:ted from its original 
organization, and accommodated it- 
felf to another repugnant to it: it can 
operate only with the powers inherent 
in its Organization, and nature is ac- 
guainted with fufficient means to 
chain down every living creature to 
that ftate, which the had affigned it. 
To man every thing is adapted to the 
form he now bears; from this every 
thing in his hiftory is explicable; 


witho:* it nothing is capable of ex- 
planation ; and tince all the forms of 
the animal creation feem to converge 
to this, as to the exalted image of di- 
vinity, and the moft elaborate and 
prime beauty of the earth; without 
which, as without the domination of 
man, our world would be deftitute of 
its fupreme ornament and crown: why 
fhould we humble in the duft this dia- 
dem of our deftination, and obftinately 
fhut our eyes to that central point, in 
which all the radii of the circle feem 
to unite? 

When our creative parent had ful- 
filled her labours, afd exhaufted afl 
the forms, that were poffible on our 
earth, fhe paufed, and furveyed her 
works; and as fhe faw that the earth 
ftll wanted its principal ornament, its 
regent. and fecond creator ; fhe toox 
counfel with herfelf, combined toge- 
ther her forms, and out of all fafhion- 
ed her chief figure, human beauty. 
With maternal affection fhe ftretched 
forth her hand to the laft creature of 
her art, and faid, ‘ Stand up on the 
earth! Left to thyfelf, thou hadit 
been a beaft, like unto other beaits : 
but through my fpecial aid and love, 
ewalk ereci, and be of beatts the 
God.’ 

With grateful eyes let us contem- 
plate, in this hallowed aét, the bene- 
fit, through which our race became a 
human f{pecies : with wonder fhall we 
perceive, what new organifm of pow- 
ers commenced in the: ere¢t pofition 
of mankind, and how by it alone maa 
was made a MAN. 


A4NECDOTE S. 


LIE great Bouffet, offended with 
the irregular conduct of Santeul, ccn- 
cluded his reproaches with faying, < If 
I was the iuperior of your convent, I 
would fend you to fome ob{cure pri- 
fon, where you might itudy your 
breviary.” ‘ Were 1 the king of 
France,’ replied Santeul, ‘I would 
fhip you off to the illand of Patmos, 
where you might write . new Apoca- 
trple.’ 

Une day, when Santeul was pre- 


fent at a declamation defivered at the 
Sorbonne, a young ftudent in his 
hearing faid, ‘ There is Santeul.’ 
‘Young man,’ faid Santeul, ‘ you 
might have added Mr.’ ‘lhe fcholar 
replied, ¢ We always fay Homer, Vir- 
gil, Horace; we never athx Mr. to 
the names of great men.’ Sanreul 
rofe up from his feat in a moment, 
ran toward the young fiudent, and 
eagyrly embraced him. 
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Fuxgerat Oration onthe Deatu of General WasHincGTon *, 


Delivered, at the Requeft of Congrefs, by Major-Gencrel Lee. 


IN obedience to your will, T rife, your 
humble organ, with a hope of executing 
a part of ‘the fyftem of public mourning 
which you have been pleated to adopt, 
commemer.tive of the death of the moft 
jilufvious and moft beloved perfonage 
this country has ever profluced , and which, 
while it tranfmits to polterity your tente 
ef the awful event, faintly repreients your 
knowledge of the coniummate excellence 
you fo cordially honour. 

Defperate indeed is ¢ any attenipt on earth 
to meet correfpondently this dif peniation 
of heaven, for while with pious religna- 
tion we fubmit to the will of an all- 
gracious Foouitionn we can never ceale 
jamenting, in our finite view of Omni- 
potent Wi ifdom, the heart rending priva- 
tiva for which our nation weeps. When 
the civilifed world fhakes to its cenire; 
when every moment gives birth to ftrange 
and momentous changes 5 when eur peace - 
ful quarter of the globe, exempt as it has 
happily been from any fhare of the laughter 
of the human race, may yet be compelled to 
abandon her p: acific policy, and to rifk the 
doleful cafualties of war; what himit is 
there to the extent of our Iufs t—None 
within the reacli of my words to exprefs ; 
none which your frelings will not dif- 
avow. 

The founder of our foederate republic 
—our bulwark in war, cur guide in 
peace, is no more! Oh! that this was 
but queitionale! Hope, the comforter of 
the wretched, would pour into our ago- 
nized hearts its balmy dew. But alas! 
there is no hope for us; our Wahhing- 
ton is removed for oe. — oe the 
floutett. fiame, the pureit mind, he had 
pelfed nearly to his fixty-eighth year, in 
the enjoyment of high heal: h, when, 
habituated by his care of us to negleét 
himiclf, a fight cold, difegarded, became 
inconvenient on F riday, opprefiive on Sa- 
turday, and defying every medical inter- 

fition, before the morning of Sunday, 
an end to the beft of mn. An 

end did Liay—his fame furvives ! bound- 
ed cnly by the limits of the earth, and 
hy the extent of the human mind. He 
furv'ves in our hearts, in the growing 
knowledge of our children, in the atiee- 
tion of the good throughout the world ; 
aud, when our monuments fhall be done 
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® For the particulars of his death, fe 





away ; when nations now exifting fhatl 
be no more; when our young and fae 
{preading —_ fhall have perithed 3 ttf 
will our Wafhington’s glory unfaded 
fhine, and die not, until love of virtue 
ceafe on earth or earth itteif finks int to chaos. 

How, my fellow- “CITIZENS, fhati I fingle 
to vour grateful hearts his pre-eminent 
worth! Where thall I begin in opening 
to your view a character throughout 
fublime! Shall I {peak of his warlike 
atchievements, all ipringing from obe- 
dience to his country’s will—all directed 
to his country’s geod ? 

Will you go with me to the banks 
of the Monongakc rime to fre your youth- 
ful Wahhington, fupporting, in the dif- 
mal hour of Indian v:étory, the ill- fared 
Braddock, and faving by his judgment 
and by his valour the remains of a de- 
feated army, preiled by the ~ conquering 
favage foe? Or, when oppretled Anterica, 
nobly retolving to rifk her all in. defence 
of ker violated rights, he was elevated 
by the unanimous voice of concrels to 
the command of her armies? Wall you 
follow him to the high ciounds of Bot 
ton, where to an undifc plined, ccurae 
geous, and virtuous yeomanry, his pre- 
fence gave the ilability of fy tem, and ins 
fuled the invincibi‘ity of love of coun- 
try? Or hall I carry you to the painfal 
fcenes of Long Ifland, York ilavd, and 
New Jertey, when, combating foperior 
and gallant armies, aided by powerful 
fleets, and led by chiefs bigh in the rol! of 
fame, he flood the bulwark of our fafe- 
ty, undifinayed by ‘difafters, unchanged 
by change of fortune? Or oil you view 
him in the aes arious fields of Trenton, 
where deep gloom, unnerving every arm, 
reigned triumphant thrcugh our thinned, 
worn-down, unaided ranks, himlf un- 
moved ? Dreadful was the night ; it was 
about this time of winter; the ftorm 
raged; the Delaware rolling furioufly 
with — ice forbad the approach of 
man. a‘hington, felf-colle€ted, view- 
ed Ree tremendous fcene; his country 
called; unappalled by furrounding dan- 
gers, he pafied to the hottile hore ; he 
fought ; he conquered, “The morning tun 
cheered the American woild. Our coune 
try rofe cn the event; and her dauntlefs 
chief, purfuing his blow, completed in the 
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Jawns of Princeton what his vaft foul had 
conceived on the fhores of Delaware. 

Thence to the ftrong groun:!s cf Mor- 
ris-Town he led his tma!l but gallant 
band; and threugh an eventtul winter, 
by the high efforts of his genius, whole 
miatchiefs force was meafinable only by 
tie growth of difficulties, he held in check 
formidabie hofile legiéns, condued by 
a chicf experienced in the art of war, 
and famed for his valour on the eve- 
memorable heights of Abraham, where 
tell Wolfe, Montcalm, and fince, our 
—_ lamented Montgomery 5 ail covered 

vith glory. In this fortunate interval, 
pr Be by his maftaly conduct, our 
fathers, ourfelves, animated by his re- 
fittlets example, rallied around our coun- 
try’s ttandsrd, and centinued to follow 
our beloved chief through the various and 
trying frenes to which the deitinies of our 
union Id. 

Who is there that has forgotten the 
vales of Brandywine, the fields of Ger- 
mantown, or the plaias of Monmouth ? 
Every where prefent, wants of every kind 
ebtuing, numerous and valiant armics 
cncuuntering, himfclf a hoft, he affuaged 
our fuftenngs, limited ovr privations, 
and upheld our tottering republic. Shall 
I difviay to you the fpread of the fire ot 
his foul, by rehearfing the prailes of tie 
hero of Saratoga, and his much loved 
comer of the Carolixas? No; our 
Washington wears not borrowed glory: 
—To Gates—to Green, he gave without 
iclerve the applaufe due to their eminent 
met; and long may the chicfs of Sa- 
gatoca and of Entaws receive the grate- 
ful refpe&t of a grateful people. 

Moving in his own orbit, he imparted 
heat and light to his moft diflant fa- 
tellites ; and combining the phyfical and 
moral force of all within his {phere, with 
wrefiftible weight he tock his courit, com- 
miferating folly, difdaining vice, d:fmay- 
ing treafon, and invigorating defpondency, 
notil the aufpicious hour artived, when, 
united with the intrepid forces of a potent 
and magnanimous ally, he brought to 
jubmiffion the fince conqueror of India ; 
thus finifhing his long career of military 
glory with a luftre correfponding to his 
great name, and in this, his lait a&t of 
war, affixing the feal or fate to our na- 
tion’s bith. 

To thehorrid din of battle fweet peace 
fucceeded, and our virtuous chief, mind- 
ful only of the common good, in a mo- 
ment tempting perfonal aggrandifement, 
hufied the difcontents of growing {edi- 





tion, and furrendering his power into the 
hands fiom which he had received it, 
converted his fword into a plough-fhare, 
teaching an admiring world, that to be 
truly great you muit be trely good. 

Were I to ftep here, the picture would 
be incompleie, and the tafk impofed un- 
finified.—Gieat as was our Wathing- 
ton in war and much as did that great- 
nefS contribute to pro. duce the American 
republic, itis not in war alone his pre- 
eminence ilands coafpicuous; his various 
talents, combining al] the capacities ofa 
Csttinen with thofe of the foldier, rae 
him alike to guide the councils and armic 
of our nation. Scarcely had he vetted 
from his martial toils, while his inva- 
luabie parenial advice was itili founding 
in our ears, when he, who had been our 
fhicld and our fword, was called forth 
to act a lefs fpiendid but more important 
part. 

Pofk fing a clear and a penetrating 
mind, a firong and a found judgment, 
calomefs and temper for deliberation, with 
invincible ‘firmnefs and perféverance in 
refolutions maturely formed, drawing in- 
formation from all, ating frem hi miif, 
with incortuptible integuity and unvary- 
ing patriotifm ; his own fuperiority, and 
the public confidence, alike marked him 
as the man defigned by heaven to lead 
in the great political as well as military 
events which have diftinguifhed the era of 
his life. 

The finger of an over-ruling Provi- 
dence, pointing at Walhington, was nei- 
ther miftaken nor unobferved ; when to 
realife the vaft hopes to which our re- 
volution had given birth, a change of fo- 
litical fyftem became indufpenfable. 

How novel, how gr: and the {pectacle ! 
independent ftates ftietched over an im- 
mente territory, and known only by com- 
mon difficulty, clinging to their union 
as the rock of their fate: y» deciding, by 
frank comparifon of their relative condi- 
tion, to rear on that rock, under the 
guidance of reafon, a cemmon govern- 
ment, though whofe commanding pio- 
tection, lib-ty and order, with thew jong 
train of bleffine gs, fhould be fate to th em- 
felves, and the fure inheritance of theie 
potterity. 

This arduous tafk devolved on citizens 
fele&ted by the people from knowledge 
of their wifdom, and confidence in their 
virtue. In this auguft aflembly of sages 
and of patriots, Wafhington of courfe 
was found; and, as if acknowledzed! to 
be mott wile, whee ali were wile, with 
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one voice he was declared their chief. How 
well he merited this rare diftinStion, how 
faithful were the labours of himfelf and 
his compatriots, the work of their hands, 
and our union, ftrength, and profperity, 
the fruits of that work, beft atreft. 

But tohave effentially aided in p: efent- 
ing to his country this confummation of 
her bop es; neither fatisfied the claims of 
his fellow-citizens on his talents, nor thofe 
duties which the poffefion of thofe ta 
Jents impoted. Seaven had not intufed 
into his mind fuch an uncommon fhare 
of its ethereal fpirit “to remain unem- 
ployed, nor beftowed on ‘him his genius 


‘unaccomp sanied with the correfponding du- 


ty of devoting it to the common good, 
To have framed a contlitution was fhew- 
ing only, w:thout realifing, the general 
happi inefs. ‘This great work rema: rned to 
te done; and America, ftedfait in her 
preference, with one voice fummoned her 
be.oved Wafhington, unpractiled as he was 
in the duties of civil adminiitration, to 
execute this laft act in the completion 
of the national felicity. Obedient to her 
call, he affumed the hich office with that 
felf-diftruft peculiar to his inviate medetty, 
the conffant attendant of pre-eminent vir- 
tue. What was the burit of joy through 
our anxious Jand on this exhbiaratmg 
event is known to us all. The aged, 


the young, the brave, the fair, rivalied: 


each other in demonttrations of their cra- 
titude: and this high-wrought delightful 
fcene was heightened in its effet, by the 
fingular conteit between the zeal of the 
beltowers, and the avoidance of the re- 
ceiver of the honours beltowed. Com- 
mencing his adminiliration, what heart is 
not charmed we the recolle@ion cf the 
pure and wil e prine: tples announced 7 
himfelf, as the bafis of bis polit-cal lift 

He beit underftood the indiffoluble union 
between virtue and happinefs, between 
duty and advantage, between the genuine 
maxims of an honett and magnanimous 
ym and the folid rewards of public 
prot perity an { individual felicity ; watch- 
ing ae an eq ual and comprehenfive eye 

over this great aflemblage of communities 


and interetts, he laid the foundations of 


our national policy in the unerrmg im- 
mutable principles of morality, baied on 
religion, exemplifying the pre-eminence 
of free government, by al] the attributes 

which win the affe€tions of its citizens, 
or command the refpeét of the world. 


© O fortunates nimium, fua fi bona 
xerint {? 


1800. 229 

Lead'ng through the complicated dif- 
ficulties produced by previous obligations 
and conflicling intesefts, feconded by fuc- 
ceeding houfes of congrels, enlightened 
and patriotic, he farmounted all original 
obtiructions, and brightened the path of 
our national felicity. 

The prendential term expiring, his fo- 
licitude to exchange exaltation for liu- 
mility returned, with a force increafed 
with increafe of age; and he had prepared 
his farewell addre{s to his countrymen, 
proclaiming his intention, when the united 
Interpofision of al] around him, enforced 
by the eventful profpeéts of the epoch, 
produced a further {uciifice of inclination 
to duty. The el-€ticn of prefident fol- 
lowed ; and Wathington, by the unani- 
mous vote of the nation, was called to 
relvme the chief magiitracy ; what a won- 
dertul fixture of confidence! Which at- 
tracts mott our admiration, a people to 
correct, or a citizen combining fuch an 
aflemblaze of talents forbidding nvalry, 
and fiilng even envy itfelf? Such a 
nation ought to be happy, fuch a chief 
mult be for ever revered ! 

War, long menaced by the Indian tribes, 
now broke out; and the terrible config, 
deluging Europe with blood, began to 
fhed its bancful influence over our hap- 
py land. To the firlt, outtretching his 
invincible arms under the orders of the 
gallant Wayne, the American eagle {cared 
triumphant threugh diitant foretts. Peace 
followed victory, and the melioration of 
the condition of the enemy followed peace. 
Godlike viriue, which uplifts even the fub- 
dued favage ! 

To the fecond he oppofed himlf. New 
= de'icate was the conjun@ure, and 

great was the flake. Soon did his pene~ 
ang mind difeern and feize the only 
courfe, continuing to us all the felicity 
he enjoyed. He iffued his proclamaticn 
of neutrality. ‘This index to his whole 
fubfequent conduct was fan&tioncd by 
the approbation of both houfes of con- 
gre(s, and by the approving voice of the 
p-ople. 

To this fublime policy he inviolably ad- 
hered, unmoved by foreign intrufion, un- 
fhaken by domeitic turbulence. 


« Juum et tenacem propofiti virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus infiantis tyranny, 

Mente quatit folida.” 

Maintaining his pacific fyftem, at the 
expence of no duty, America, faithful to 
heitelf, and unftained in her honour, 
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continued to enjoy the delights of peace, 
while afflicted) Kurope mourns in every 
quarter, under the accumulated miferies of 
an unexampled war; mileries im which 
our happy country muft have fhared, had 
not Our pre-eminent Wathington been as 
firm in council as he was brave in the 
ficid. 

Purfuing ftedfaftly his courfe, ke held 
fate the public happinels, preventing to- 
reign war, and quclling internal dilorder, 
till the revolving period of a thid eleétion 
approached, when he executed his inter- 
rupted, but inextinguilhabie, deine of se- 
turnng to the humble walks of private 
life. 

The promulgation of his fixed refolution 
flopped the anxious wifhes of an aff-ction- 
ate people from adding a thud unanimous 
teftimonial of their unabated confidence m 
the man fo long enthroned in th ir heats. 
When, before,, was affection like this ex- 
hibited on carth ? Turn over the recoids of 
ancient Greece ; review the annals of mighty 
Rome—cxamie the volumes of modern 
Ecrope—you fearch in vam — America and 
her Wafhington only aiford the dignified 
exemplificaron. 

The illuttrious perfonage, calied by the 
national voice in fuccefiion to the arduous 
office of guiding a fiee people, had new dit- 
ficulties to encounter: the amicable ¢ffort 
of fettling our difficulties with France be- 
gun by Wathington, and purfued by his 
fucceflor in virtue as in ftation, proving a- 
bortive, America took meaiuies of {elf- 
defence. No fooner was the public mind 
rouled by profpest of danger, than every 
eye was turned to the friend of all, though 
fecluded from public view, and grey im 
public fervice s the virtuous veteran, fol- 
lowing his plough *, received the unex- 
pected fummons with mingled emotions of 
indignation at the unmerited ill-treatment 
of his country, and a determination once 
more to rifk his all in her defence. 

The annunciation of thefe feelings, in 
his affe&ting letter to the prefident accept- 
ing the command of the army, concludes 


his official condu&. 


Firft in war—firit in peacemand tir 
in the hearts of his countrymen, he was 
fecond to none in the humble and endear- 
ing fcenes of private life, pious, jult, hu- 
mane, temperaté, and fincere; uniform, 
dignified, and commanding ; his examole 
was as edifying to all around him as were 
the ctlects of that examp!e lalting. 

To his equals he was condetcending, to 
his inferiors kid, and to the dear obje@ 
of his atkeStions exemplary tender ; correct 
throughout, vice fhnddered in his prefence, 
and virtue always felt his fottering hind ; 
the purity af his private character gave ef- 
fulgence to his publit virtues. 

His lait tcene comported with the whole 
enor of his inte. Although in extreme 
pain, not a fizh, not a grow eicaped him ; 
and with und:fturbed ferenity he clofed his 
well-fpent life. Such was the man Ame- 


tica has loft—Such was the man tor whom 


our nation mourns! 

Merbinks [I fe his auguft image, and 
hear falling from his venerable hips thefe 
Geep-linking words : 

* Ceale, fons of America, lamenting our 
feparation! go on, and confirm, by your 
wifdom, the fraits of our joint councils, 
jomt eiforts, and common dangers ; reve- 
rence religion, diffufe knowiec ge through- 
out your land, paironile the arts and fcien- 
ces; jet liberty and order be infparable 
compznions ; controul party fpirit, the bane 
of free governments 5 obferve good faith 
to, and cultivate peace with, all nations; 
ihut up every avenue to foreign influence, 
contract rather than extend national con- 
nection 5 rely on yourfelves only: be A- 
merican in thought, word, and deed.— 
Thus will you give immortality to that 
union, which was the conftant objeé& of 
my terreftiial labours ; thus will you pre- 
feive undittuibed to the Jateft pofterity, the 
felicity of a people to me moit dear ; and 
thus will you fupply (if my bappineis is 
now aught to you) the only vacancy in 
the round. of pure blifs high Heaven be- 
{tows.” 


* General Wafhington, though opulent, gave much of his time and attention ‘to 


practical agriculture. 


The Rerorr of the COMMITTEE 


of the Houfe of Commons re/pecting 


Breapv, Corn, &e. 


THE committee appointed to confider 
of means for rendering more effectual the 
provifions of an at, entitled, * An act 
for better regulating the aihze and making 


of bread,” having received additional in- 
formation refpecting the deficiency of the 
late crops of gram im many parts of the 
country, particularly in Scotland 3 the ic- 
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fait of which has imprefivd your commit- 

ee with the propiiety of foggefting fuch 
methods as appear to them moft likely to 
be effectual, for dimimifhing the — con- 
fuinption of corn, for encow aging the im- 
portation from abroad, and tor bringing 
yito extentive ufe fuch fubttitutes as may 
‘upply the place of it; and for this pui- 
pote they are deitvous of calling the atten- 
tion of the houie to the following points : 


Fi rv wedicnte oF vivi 
Firft. The expediency of giving 2& 


bounty to encourage the importation of 
com trom the Medierranean and Ame- 
rca. 

Second. The propriety of individuals 
reducing the confumption ef flour in ehew 
families. 

Tid. The propriety of fubjefting 
millers to fome new reguiations. 

Fourth. The adoption of a new table 
of affize. 

Fifth, The encouragement of the ufe 
of rice Indian corn. 

Sixth. The encouragement of the 
growth of potatoes, and other nutritive 
vegetabies. 

Seventh. ‘The expediency of procuring 
a conliderable fuppiy of food trom the 
fiflicries. 

Eighth. The expedieucy of ftopping 
the dittillevies. 

1. Your committee have received infor- 
mation, that confiderabie fupplies of wheat 
may probably be oi tained from the coun- 
tries m the Mediterranean, and from A- 
merica, which at the prefent prices would 
be imported to very great profit; but as 
feveral months would elapfe before fuch 
fupples could he brought to this country, 
aud as it is poflible that during that period 
the prices of all forts of grain may fall 
coniiderably, particularly if there fthould 
be a proipect of a very abundant harveit ; 
and as fuch a fall of prices might occafion 
a very great lo's to the importers, fuch as 
took place in the year 1796, your coum- 
mittee are apprehentive that merchants will 
not be induced to fpeculate, unieis they 
receive fome encouragement from patlia- 
ment; they therefore fuggeft, bow far it 
may bz proper to offer fuch a conditional 
bounty, as may be likely to fecure the 
merchants againit auy probable boils they 
might incur im imyorting wheat or flou: 
trom the Mediterranean or America, be- 
fore the month of Oftober. ‘The prices 
ot wheat in the Mediterranean, are {tated 
to be from about sos to 603 per quarter ; 
the prices of flourin America, are about 
62s the Englith fack;- the ifurance, 
ficight, and other mietcaatile charges, may, 


in either cafe, amount to about 33s per 
quarter, or 398 per fack. If parliament 
thould theretore think proper to provide, 
that in cafe the average price of wheat 
throughout the kingdom, as {tated in the 
Gazette, thould fall below gos per quar- 
ter, and the average price of flour fhould 
fall below 903 per fack, the difference be- 
tween the market price and gos fhould be 
made up by’ a bounty to the importer, it 
might afford a very confiderabie encou- 
ragement to foreign fupply, confiftent with 
the reduCtion of the prices in the home 
market. 

2. Your commiitee have great fatisfac- 
tioa in beng able to fare, that many in- 
dividuals, in diferent clafics of life, have 
already effectually reduced the confump- 
tion of bread and flour in their families ; 
and that the faving which has been made 
in confequence is very confiderable, in 
many inttances amounting to one-fourth, 
and in fome even to one-third, of their 
ulual confumption. If fuch a practice 
fhould become general, it would produce 
the moft beneficial effets. Your com- 
mittee recommend, therefore, to every 
houfekeeper, to reduce the quantity of 
bread uted in his family to one quartera 
Joat per week for each perfon, which has 
been found, by experiment, to be tufh- 
cient; and likewile, to abitain, as far as 
poffib'e, trom the ufe of four for all other 
purpotes. 

3- Your committee have been informs 
ed, that confiderable inconvenience has 
heen felt, from millers retufing to grind 
the forts of flour neceffary for miking the 
brown bread; and they are of opinion, 
that to remedy this inconvenience, it may 
be expedient to fubject millers to tome new 
regulations. 

4 For seaions given in the'r former re- 
po:t, your committee cann't recommend 
any compulfory law for the wie of only 
one fort ot bread, or the grinding of only 
ong fort of flour; but, ftrongly impreffed 
with the advantage that might refule from 
the ule and confumption of bread made of 
the whole meal, or of a great proportion 
thereof, they think proper to obterve, that 
by the manner in which the affize is now 
fei, the profit of the baker is far more con- 
fiderable upon the fine wheaten bread, than 
on that of a coarfer quality ; and your 
committee recommend, therefore, that a 
new table of aflize fhould be framed, to 
remedy this inconvenience, and to promote 
the we of coarfer meal. 

5. Your commttee have great fatisfac- 
tion in ftating, that a conliderable luppiy 
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of rice and Indian corn may be obtained 
trom America; that, mixed im_ certain 
proportions with wheat, they make a molt 
wholcfome and nuwitious bread ; and that 
the mott damaged wheat may not only be 
ufed, but rendered palatable by a mixture 
of rice, which, by repeated experiments, 
has been fourd to correct the defects of it. 
The contideration that much damazed 
wheat and gra‘n, otherwile unferviceabie, 
may be made ito wholeiome and palata- 
ble bread, by being mixed with rice, fug- 
gefts the importance of extending 0 this 
Jatter article the fame economy as that 
which is recommended in the ule of wheat, 
and of referving it as much as poflible for 
the above impoitant purpole. 

Your comimittve, ienfible of the impor 
tant ule of rice atthe preicnt moment, are 
induced to recommend, upon a compara- 
tive view of the prices of that article in this 
country and the other countries of Europe, 
that a bounty fhould be given, on the fame 
principle as that with refpect to corn, on 
the importation of rice, which fhould fe- 
cure to the importer the price of 11 158 
per cwt. if the market price fhould fall be- 
Jow that fum. And your committee like- 
wile fubmit, whether it may not be expe- 
dient that fome bounty fhould alfo be 
given, on the fame princip'e, on the im- 
portation of ind:an corn. 

6. Your committee are of opinion, that 
it is probable that confiderable relief may 
be afforded, if proper encouragement is 
given to the growth of potatoes, and other 
nutritive vegetables; and they recommend 
therefore to landlords, to permit and en- 
courage their tenants to break up a limited 
quantity of Jand, according to the circum- 
ttances of the eltate, for cultivation of po- 
tatoes and peafe: and your committee fug- 
geft, that.1¢ may be expedient that provi- 
fion fhould be made by law, fora given 
time, to enable lords of manors, or inddi- 
viduals, or parifh officers, on dchalt of the 
parith, with the confent of the lord of the 
manor, to break up a quantity of common 
jand, and to cultivate it with potatoes. 

7. lt has appeared in evidence before 
your committee, that in fome parts of 
Scotland and in Cornwall, the lower or- 
ders of people are confuming at this time 
great quantities of fith, which make no in- 
confiderable pat of their luitenance ; and 
your committee underitand that a large 
quantity of Swedifh herrings may be ob- 
tained trom Gottenburgh and the neigh. 
houring ports, at a Very reafonable price 5 
they recommend, therefore, that the Swe- 
dith herrings fluyald, for a limited time, 
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he imported duty free. And as an en- 
conragz ment to our own fifheries, and to 
increale the fupply at the prefent moment, 
they fuggett the propriety of giving a bonn- 
ty equ valent to 2s 8d per barrel (if pro- 
per icguiations can be adopted to provide 
againit fraud) on the cure of mackarel, or 
ot other fith c:ught in the mackarel fifhery, 
for home confumption ; and your commit- 
tee, under the pretent  circumftances, 
ttrongly recommend the diftributicn of fifth 
2s an article of parochral relief, which may 
be obtained in many parts of the country, 
in great quantities, at a very moderate 
price. 

8 An opinion being prevalent in many 
pits of the country, and particularly in 
Scotland and Wales, that a great increafe 
of food for man might be obtained from 
flopping the diftilleries in England, your 
committee thought it their duty thoroughly 
to invetligate this fubject. The quantity 
of barley confumed in the diftilieries has 
been ttated by feveral of the perfons en- 
gaged in the trade, whofe evidence is com- 
pletely corroborated by that of one of the 
commiffioners of excife, who has delivered 
into your committee calculations on the 
fubje&t, fo nearly agreeing with the ac- 
counts given by the dittillers, as to fatisfy 
your committee that they are fufficiently 
accurate for the purpoie of forming their 
opinion, 

It appears that the whole quantity of 
barley coniumed in the Englith diftilleries, 
amounts only to between 220 and 250,090 
quarters annually; that in confequence of 
the diftillers having been allowed the ule 
of fugar at the low duties, the confump- 
tion of grain has been very much d:minith- 
ed; that the dittilers continue working 
from the month cf November until the 
middle or end of May: that all that can 
be wanting to complete their works m the 
preient year, canner exceed £3 or 55,009 
quarters; that the Jiltillers were prohibit- 
ed the ule of wheat, the only grain ufed in 
the Englith diitillenes bette barley, by an 
a&t pafled in the month of ORober lalt 5 
and that in confequence of the defciency 
of tne crops in the lait harveit, and to re- 
move all difiatisfation on account of their 
trade, they entered into an agreement to 
make ufe of no bar!*y m ther dittleries 
but what was damaged, or of inferior 
quality 5 to which agreement, by the evi- 
dence before your committee, they appear 
to have ftri€iiy adhered. It appears, like- 
wife, that very large numbers of swine 
and cattle are aStual'y fed from the vefule 
of the diitilleries ; ant thai af they wee 
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prohibited from working, the fupply of 
meat would be diminifhied, or the feeders 
of cattle and diftillers, in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, would be under 
the neceflity of ufing, at a great expence, 
a quantity of grain in feeding thew {wine 
and cattle, which, perhaps, would not 
fall very far fhort of that which would in 
the firft inftance be confumed in the diflil- 
leries ; and your committee cannot avoid 
obferving, that in either of thefe.cafes, the 

rice of meat mult be expeéted to rife con- 
fiderably, fo as very materially to affect 
the lower orders of the people, who are 
now deriving extgnfive relief in the metro- 
polis, and in many parts of the country, 
from the eftablifhment of foup fhops, and 
to bear with {till greater preffure upon thofe 
clafles of the community which are imme- 
diately above them. 

Your committee have purpofely avoided 
ftating the effe&t which the ftopping of the 
diftillery might produce on the revenue, 
being anxious that no confideration of re- 
venue fhould interfere, provided the ex- 
petted relief could really be obtained ; but 
when they confider how fmall would be 
the quantity, and how inferior the quality 
of the barley that could be faved, and the 
effect likely to be produced in the prices of 
other articles, and in courfe of other 
trades, they cannot fee any advantage that 
would refult from it, fufficient to juftify 
your committee in recommending it to the 
houfe. 

Your committee have omitted to fubjoin 
any propofal for prohibiting the ule of 
wheat in the manufacture of ftarch, con- 
ceiving it to be a very inconfiderable ob- 


ject; and being further informed that — 


mealures have been taken to procure a 
fupply of this article by importation from 
abroad, and that the principal manufac- 
tureis have voluntarily relinquifhed the 
ule of it: they however think, that, in 
juftice to them, the difule fhould be made 
general by a prohibition. 

Your committee have great fatisfaétion 
in ftating, that the meafure adopted by the 
legiflature, for prohibiting the fale of any 
biead which had not been baked 24 hours, 
has already produced the moft beneficial 
effects. By the declaration of the matter, 
wardens, and court of afliftants of the 
company of bakers, annexed to this re- 
port, it appears that the confumption of 
bread in the metropolis is reduced, in con- 
fequence of it, at leaft one. fixth part. 





Tue Appendix to this Report contains 
the examination of William Jackfon, efq. 
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commiffioner of excife, who was examined 
as to the quantity of barley ufed in the dif- 
tilleries of England annually, and what 
would be the faving of barley, if the dif- 
tilleries were ftopped from this period. 
Mr. Jackfon ftated, that the average quan- 
tity of grain annually confumed in making 
Britith ipwits for England, was 247,282 
quarters, But by the ufe of fugar and 
molaffes, the quantity of grain employed 
in making a tun of {pirits reduced the aves 
rage to about 211,956 quarters; one 
quarter of which quantity is 52,989 quar- 
ters, which it is prefumed is the quantity of 
barley neceffary to complete the full quan- 
tity of fpirits for the year’s confumption, 
that might be faved and applied for other 
purpoles, if all further preparations of 
grain for the corn dittillery were ttopped 
at this moment. 

By the experiments by Mr. Nicholas 
Ward Boylfton, for mixing rice with 
wheaten flour, the firft experiment was— 
fix ounces of rice boiled in one quart of 
water till it was dry and quite foft; two 
pounds of flour were then added ; and the 
whole, with two table-fpoons full of yeaft 
well worked into dough together, with the 
uiual quantity of falt, giving it rather 
longer time to rife, which it was found it 
required, 

The loaf thus made, when baked, was 
light in quality, fweeter and more palata- 
ble than the common bread, and produced 
three pounds feven ounces and a half, 

From this experiment the following fact 
appears, that 1ice gains in weight in a 
double proportion to that of any other 
gtain, as will be feen by this ftatement : 

Oz. Oz. 
Two pounds of {si produced sot 


flouris - 324 Deduct as per 
Rice - 6 contra = 38 
38 Gained 172 
To make a quar- When baked is by 


tern loaf is ge- ftandard to weigh 

nerally ufed 3/b . 4lb soz 8dr, is Go} 

oz of flour, is 56 | Deduct as per con. <b 
Gained 13% 

Therefore the difference is, that twe 
pounds of flour and fix ounces of rice pio- 
duce four ounces weight more than threé 
pounds and a half of flour made inta 
wheaten bread. 

The fecond experiment was—in don- 
bling the quantity of rice to the fame 
quantity of flour, which was found ta 
anfwer for immediate confumption, but 
walt not anfwer for general purpoles ; 

& 
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whence it may be concluded, that one fifth 
of rice may be ufed with flour to great ad- 
vantage to the public, by inc:eafing the 
fubfittence, and with profit to the baker, 
who can afford to fell it at one penny half- 
penny under the affize, and gain doubie 
what he does by baking the ftandard 
bread. 2 

I. is to be obferved, that this experiment 
was made finely, and conf quently weighed 
Jefs than it would have weighed, had it 
been biked in a bgtch. 

In making the foregoing experiments, it 


THE BRIT 


PROLOGUE to SPEED the PLouGH. 


Written by W. T. Frrzcerarp, Efg. 
Spoken by Mr. BetTTERTON. 


IN ev'ry age, the trump of deathlefs fame 

Prociaims the warrior’s and the poet’s name; 

Painting and {eulpture all their pow’rs 
combine, 

And laurels deck the bard’s and hero's 
fhiine. 

No farther can the parallel extend, 

The poet’s honours on fuccets depend ; 

While fortune’s frown can ne“er moleft the 
brave, ‘ 

Nor blait the laurel fpringing from his 
grave. 

An equal wreath impartial fame fupplies, 

To him who conquers, and to him who 
dies ; 

For Britifh valour was difplay’d, not more, 

On Nile’s proud flood than Heldex’s barren 
fliore : 

The chance of war the braveft may con- 
troul, 

But leaves, untouchd, the courage of the 
foul ; 

And England gives her heroes, ever dear ! 

The thout of triumph, or the ftarting tear. 

Rot fo the bard—with him fuccefs is all ! 

Wheia fortune frowns, his air-built caftles 
fall: P 

But if the files, he fails with profp’rous 
breeze, 

Like the finall Nantilus o’er furnmer feas ; 

Whofe little oars on ocean’s beiom {weep, 

Fcarlets of all the monifters of the deep ! 

[Atier a paufe. 

Oft at this bar, onr author has been tried, 

Wheie Fnglih judges take the pris ner’s 
fide | 

Guilty of faults, no doubt, he will appear, 

But human errors find acquittal here. 

Where e'ea the friendiefs always meet fup- 
por’, . 

Ficum lignes jutigs: sand an upright court. 


was proved that nine-tenths flvur and onte 
tenth rice, and in the fame way as directed 
for making bread (except ufing yealt and 
falt) produced a finer cruft in paltry than 
ufing flour alone. 

Bread thus made keeps longer moift than 
wiivaten bresd, and ts better the fecond day 
than the firft day. Rice may be fteamed 
rather than boiled; and if the quality of 
the rice is good, half a pound fteamed ia 
little more than one quart of water, till it 
is quite dry and foft, gains two pounds, 
that is, four fifths in weight. 


‘ISH MUSE. 


Crities, who rule o’er politics and plays, 

If you are adverf*, vain the poet’s lays ! 

Protect our author on the comme day, 

And though you damn the Prologue—fpare 
the play ! 

To your decree each Dramatift muft bow-— 

Give but your a'd, and that will Speed the 
Plewsh! 


Appress, intended to have been fpoken 
by Mrs. JORDAN, on her re-appearance 
at Drury-Lane Theatre, in the Character 
of Toe Country Gir. 


LADIES, my curtfey (curtfeys) gentles 
men, my bow : 
[ Borus. 
They’re from my grateful heart extraéted 
now—— 
Exterior figns of what now thrills my blood, 
* Albeit, unufed to the melting mood !” 
You've cherifh’d me, dame Nature’s rural 
lant ; 
And now I dbiofom with fcarce wifh or 
want — 
Want nought but you, to wait upon your 
finiles ; 
Wifh nought but you, to gratify my toils, 
[Curtfeys. 
Pluck, then, from me, each comic flow’r 
that blows, 
And wear it in your bofoms, Belles and 
Beaux ! 

After fatigues and troubles of the day, 
How pleafant ‘tis, to /augh fome hours 
away !— , 

‘Tis the rich ne@ar which we all would 
quaft : 
Gods, could you long furvive, without a 
laugh ? 
(Smiling, and looking at the Galleries. 
And, as I ever hope to gain your fimiles, 
[ Looking round the Boxes. 
By Nature’s laugh and Nature’s comic 
wileses 
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By Nature's tendernefs to touch the heart, 
And ail that gratitude can e’er impart, 
[Curt/eying. 
Oh, look on me, as Nature’s’ gratetul 
child! 
I was your Rosmp—you made me great 
When wild 
Yet polifh’d me—one diamond in this mine; 
[Looking round the Stage. 
And, by your tiniles, I always hope to 
fhinet 
—In ev'ry pulfe I feel my heart ‘beat high, 
[Bell rings. 
I'm coming, Bud—I'm coming —bye-and- 
bye; [ Retiring —returns. 
Foz, tho’ I'll make you laugh, you make’ 
me cry! {LExi. 


Tut CONQUEST or PEACE: 
An ODE. 


ON Andes’ topmatt cliff fupreme, 

Ciad in the rigours of eternal fnow, 
Whence mighty Orrelana’s ttream, 
Foams down impetuous on the vale be- 


low ; 

His robe ‘ioofe floating to the wild bleak 
blaft, 

Peruvid's genius fat; he mark’d the ruin 
valt. 


He faw the blood enfanguin’d ground, 
He faw his cities burning round, 
His temples ravag’d, and. his votaries 


flais H 
Mild peace had left the land, and war and 
rapine reign ! 


With grief his plumed creft he tore 
To fee his country plung’d in gore ; 
He curs’d the day, he curft the hour ° 
That thew’d Peru, Iberia’s pow’r ; 
When fierce Pizarro from his native fhore, 
His fell deitructive legions led, 
In gueft of gold, that god .whom they 
. adore, 
He fill'd a happy land with dread : 
To patt’ral deities (weet, and fhepherd’s 
reed, 
The horrid din of arms, and trump’s 
hoarfe b'aft fucceed. 


But lo! athwart the low’ring tky, 
Peru again her ftandard rears, 
Refolw’d once more her fate to try 5 
Behold, amid yon grove of fpears, 
The fun’s wide orb in glorious -vadiance 
beams, 
And o'er each martial creft in broad ef- 
fulgtnoe fireams, 


® The 


See thoufands, thoufand piumes ad- 
vance, : 
In dread array 
To meet the fray : 
The genius rofe, he couch'd his lance, 
Transfix'd he ftood, fuperior fate 
His wil! controul’d, ¢ 
While round him roll’d 
Portentous clouds in myitic ftate. 


By ranc’rous rage and thirft of wealth in- 
fpir"d, 

See Spain approach, by hope of conqueft 
fir'd 


, 
To deeds of death the clarion calls; 
Uplifted high in dread array, 
The {word in vengeful fury falls, 
And flaughter marks its way : 
Fravght with deftruction vaft th’ infernal 
cannons roar, 
In awful blaze the mimic lightnings 
gleam, “ 
To heav’n’s high vault the fiery torrents 
pour, 
And o’er the aftonifh’d land in ruihlefs 


ruin ftream. 


What mortal tongue, however ftrong, 
Could tell the horrors of that day, 
When fiercely whirling mid the throng, 
Spain madly {wept whole ranks away, 
And — the field with mountains of the 
flain ; 
Difmay'd, the hoftile quadrons fled, 
O’er heaps of dying and the dead, 
And wild confufion covei'd all the plain : 
Awe every bofom fill’d; and diead un- 
known before 
Peruvia’s fun was fet~"twas doom’d to 
rife no more. 


€ Iberia’s might prevails, fo heaven de- 
creed ; 

Refign’d I bow, refiftance now is vain, 

Tho fell Pizarro caus’d my fons to bleed, 

The wealth he gains fhall prove his fureft 
bane.’ 


Swift as the furious whirlwinds of the 
north, 
® He through the yielding etlier 
flew, 
(Conceal’d in clouds of rofeate hue) 
Te keaven’s high portal ; iffuing forth 
To meet him, throng’d the illuftrious 
dead, 
While o'er their country’s woes they tears 
of pity thed. 
De ALBETERA, 


Genius. 
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On NIGHT. 
THE bright refplendent orb that rules the 


day, 

Wide én th’ expanfive heav'ns its courfe 
hath ran ; 

Yon ciftant cloud till theots its borrow'd 
ray, 

Ting'd by the luftre of the ev’ning fun. 

The plowman now with labour’s weary 
pace, 

Retakes himéelf to quiet’s fweet repole ; 

With placid fmiles contentinent fmooths 
his face, 

And free from care he whiftles as he goes. 


At length obfcur'd is all the face of day, 

And now no longer can the human eye 

Follow the windings of the well known 
way, 

Or trace out Nature's fweet variety. 

*Tis nigh, the time when ; wrapt in gentle 
licep, . 

The mind forgets its forrows and its 
pains; 

The pris’ner funk in reft fo fweetly deep, 

Feels not the preffure of his galling chains. 

Now virtue fleeps, and fweet is its repofe, 

While vice around its aétiveterror hurls; 

Save where the brealt of meditation glows, 

Ast new difcoveries in other worlds. 


*Tis now ambition plans his worldly 
fchemes, 

Pale envy rolls upon her thorny bed ; 

Oppreffion ftarts amid his racking dieams, 

And calls aloud upon the murder’d dead. 


But ah! their laf fad night is near at 
hand 

When death fall darken this abode of pain ; 

And they be wafted to fome unknown land, 

Never to tafte the fweets of peace again. 


“et tho” ambition bows his ftubborn neck, 
Some kindred foul will catch th’ expiring 
flame ; 
Some Cromwell {till will liveamid the wreck, 
And on the ruins build itfelf a name. 


Time flies apace beyond the reach of man, 

Like the cloud’s fhadow o’er the grafly 
way ; 

And life protraéted to the longeft fpan, 

Like the quick fhower on an April day, 


Reflection yet lags lingering behind, 

Th.o’ all the fcenes of gayety and youth ; 

And ev'n old age to all its errors blind, 

Will catch at phantoms while: it feeks the, 
truth. 
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*Tis day, and pleafure paints the op’ning 
{cene, 

*Tis night, and pleafure gilds the clofing 
fhade ; 

Thought lives, where pleafure lifts its 
gaudy mien, 

Like a {mall flame before the fun difplay’d. 

And fome there are, the playthings of the 
wife, 

The flutt’ring pageants of the gilded night ; 

Who fleep wlule induftry its labour plies, 

And only wake to view the parting light. 

But not like this are virtue’s hours dif- 
play’d, 

Her day is pais‘d in foothing others woes ; 

That when adown her weary cares are laid, 

The flow’rs of peace may foften her repofe. 


To a YOUNG FrienD; rerding the Life 
of ANTONINUs Pius. 


(The thought adapted from Sir W. Jones.) 
WHILE fhining thro’ th’ hiftoric page, 
Great Antonine you view ; 


ethink thee ott, the reverend fage 
Was but a man like you. 


No fragrant earth or rich perfume, 
Mix’d in his mortal clay, 

But the fame duft has fill’d his tomb, 
Which thou art doom’d to pay. 

His life fo near perfeétion’s rule, 
In all muft wonder raife ; 

But they who learn in Virtue’s {chool, 
Stop not at barren praile : 

No child was he of happier tkies— 
And Nature’s laws allow, 

That be like him but good and wife, 
An Antonine art thou. 


A TALE. 


Addreffed and inferibed toa Famity of 
CHILDREN *, 


WITH many a month of anxious care, 
One favour'd Mirub Sophia rear’d ; 
And rifing to the vernal air, 
At length its fragrant leaves appear'd, 


With fond delight fhe lov’d to quote, 
How fweet its buds its flowers would 
blow; 
And long’'d to view in days remote, 
The future orange that fhould grow. 
When brother William, three years old, 
With curious eye approach’d her tree ; 
Whofe ftalk and leaves, and pot and mould, 
Were fcarcely all as tall as he. 


* The thought from fir William Jones—‘ Behold yon Sandal tree, which theds its 
perfume on the axe which deftroys it.'—1 quote from memory, but that is the thought. 
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Fix'd by its fide, in thought profound, 
He faw the promis’d bloffom lurk 5 
Il-boding filence hover'd round, 
Nor rous’d Sophia from her work. 
He ftretch’d his hand —a friendly breeze 
One moment {way‘d the plant afde ; 
Ah vain to fhrink from Fate’s decrees, 
The next—the friendly zephyr died. 


He fmiling grafp’d the uncon{cious tree, 
And yi, lighting in his foul, 
Heav'd ts young root from bondage free, 
And leaf by leaf defpoil’d the whole. 
Then breath'd his pleafure in a figh, 
And ftooping o’er the fcatter’d fpoil, 
Sophia rais’d her timid eye, 
And faw the end of all her toil. 
Alas ! what fobs and fighs arofe, 
What anger blufhing in her cheek ; 
Mama invok’d, beheld her woes, 
Which only tighs and fobs could fpeak. 
She footh'd and chid with prudent art, 
While William ftrove in vain to tell ; 
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As forrow fwell’d his infant heart, 
How iweet the cherith’d plant that fell. 

In {weetnefs o'er his fingers fhed, 
Increas‘dl Sophia’s dire diltrefs 5 

When thus Mama, whole bofom bled, 
And Jong’d to fee her anguith leis— 


With fond affection cried —* My. child, 
Hence learn for i!] to render good ; 

And oft, in Iife’s uncertain wild,’ 
Bethink thee of this fragrant wood. 


In this—its deftin’d hour of woe, 
lf woe could be a floweret’s doom, 
E’en on the hand that lays it low, 
We find it thed its tweet perfume.° 


Ah! then Sophia, mourn no more, 
Nought can thele ulelefs tears avail 5 
And learn, tho’ dead, thy favour'd flower 
Shall live to point a poet’s tale. 
Still had it bloom’d Jike vulgar trees, 
Short-liv’d and fading were its time 5 
While now, (if right the bard decrees) 
Its fate—and moral lives in rhyme. 


ProcrEpines in the Fourth Sesston of the Eighteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain; continued from Page 152. 


House or Commons. 
Monday, February 24. 

THE order of the day being read, the 
houfe refolved itfelf into a committee of 
ways and means. . 

Mr. Pitt then rofe and faid, that he 
fould enter briefly and dire@ly into this 
fubjett. He fhould firft enumsrate the 
articles of fupply tor the current year. 
Thefe were, the navy 13,619,000l. the 
army 8,850,000]. The extraordinaries 
2,500,0001. the ordnance 1,695,000. 
Mitcellaneous fervices, including the plan- 
tation eftimates, 750,0001.' Thefe were 
the great heads. After which came the 
debt due to the bank on out-ftanding 
exchequer bills, 816,000]. the deficiency 
of grants, 447,000!. the deficiency of 
Jand and malt, annually taken at 250,000. 
the deficiency of the income tax, 750,000!, 
There were alfo 2,500,000). voted on the 
credit of bills fecured on the tax on aids 
and contributions, commonly called the 
affeffed taxes, and on the tax on exports 
and imports. Of ‘this fum, bills had 
been iffued only tothe amountof1,079,0001. 
He fhould alfo take a vote of credit for 
three millions, to be iffued, as in the 
lait year, in exchequer bills, though of 
that fum no more than 1,914,0001. had 
been actually ufed. The iubfidies to 
foreign powers, of which 500,000, had 


been already voted, he had taken at 
2,5¢0,000]. ani he was not as yet in 
poliefion of any information which could 
enable him to alter or correét that etti- 
mate. Thefe fubfidies, he muft obfeive, 
were exclufive of what was payable to 
Ruffia for the troops at prefent in our 
pay, and now aétually in this country + 
this expence he fhould reckon at 500,000!. 
making in the whole 3,0c0,000]. for the 
article of fubfidies. ‘Fo thefe were to be 
added the fum of 200,c0c!. voted in ad- 
dition to the annual million for the re- 
du@tion of the national debt. It would 
allo be neceflary, in his opinion, to take 
a fum of 17 or 18,000,000 for contingent 
and unforefeen expences. Thefe iums 
added together would make a total of 
thiity-nine millions five hundred thoufand 
pounds, which formed the total of the fup- 
ply for the current year.—On the other 
fide of ways and means he fhould be- 
gin by taking the land and malt duties, 
as ulual, at 2,750,000]. the lottery at 
200,000], tax on imports and exports at 
3, 250,000!. the income tax, as far as 
the accounts could be made yp to the 
sth of April 1800, was eftimated to pro- 
duce the fum only of 6,200,000!. of 
which fum ne more than 6,160,0co!. 
owing to the delay of remittances from 
India, and other fettlements abroad, was 
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expected to ‘be paid by that day into 
the exchequer. He did not think, how- 
ever, that a fair view of this tax was 
to be taken by looking to its produce 
in 1799, or an inference to be drawn 
from thence refpecting its ultimate amount, 
when duly celle&ted, and enforced hy 
fome‘neceflary regulations. If other taxes 
laid on during the preient war had pro- 
duced as much in the fir year as they 
could be ejtimated to bring in a year of 
peace, it had arifen fiom either the one 
or the other of thefe two caules—that 
they were founded on taxes the #ffect of 
which was known befcrem-or that they 
were fuch as were eafy in their applica- 
cation. Niither of thefe two principles, 
he obferved, were applicable to the in- 
come tax, and it was but fair, therefore, 
to conclude that its produce m‘ght he 
augmented by fublequent reguistions. He 
fhould take the produce therefere for 
the prefent year at feven millicas, from 
which was to be deduéted the fum of 
400,0c01. for the interett of eight mil- 
kons, and 588,000]. for the interett of 
eleven millions. borrowed im the courie 
of laft year. ‘The amount of the income 
which sould be applicable to the fervice 
ofthe prefent year, was 5,300,0c001. In 
addition to this, he was happy to flute, 
that the growing produce of the confo- 
lidated fund had in the laft year received 


* a confiderable increafé, which formed a 


moft important addition to our perma- 
nent revenue. He looked to it fora fum 
of no lefS tian 5,500,000]. a refource, 
which, if folidly made out, and clearly 
proved, could not but be regarded by the 
committee with infinite fatisfaction.—This 
fund had produced three millions and a 
half within the laft year more than in 
any year of peace. All claims upon it 
were made good by the produce of three 
quarters, with the exception only of the 
fum of one hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand pounds. The difpofable balance 
therefore of the quarter ending April s, 
3800, if it corretponded with that of the 
fame quarter in 1799, would be no lefs 
than 620,000l1. In addition to this it was 
to be oblervéed, that the payments for the 
redemption of the land tax, being made 
by inftalments, came in but flowly, and 
that in the laft yea no more than 210,c00!. 
had heen a‘tually received. But as the 
fom of 1,300,000]. was receivable mi thrce 
years on the contracts already made, and 
as the intereit to be paid with thote in- 
Ralments would amount to 154,090!. he 
Rada vight to include the preportion which 


Sslonged i Fact to the prefun: year, wh.ch 


would make the furplus of the quarter 
ending on the sth of April next, amount 
to 894,o0ool. The permanent tervenue 
for the laft four quarters amounted to 
23,791,000], to which were to be added 
the payments not yet received, and which 
would make the total of the permanente 
revenue 24,090,000]. ‘The total of the 
permanent charges was 
£- 18,589,000 
Add, civil lit - 898,000, 
Mite llaneous - 239,000 
Sait eine 
£+ 19,726,000 
The fatter of thefe fums fubrtracted from 
the former, Ieft a balance in favour of the 
country, amounting to 4,365,0001l. To 
this was to be added the fum of 750,000l. 
ariiing from impreft monies, and from the 
advances made to the merchants of Gre- 
nada and St. Vincent’s, which were now 
im a courte of repayment. This would 
raife the balance to 5,115,000]. From 
this was to be fubtracted, on the one 
hand, the fum of 494,000l. for the pay- 
ment .of intereft on the imperial loan, 
fuppofing that we were to make good that 
payment: on the other hand was to be 
added the fum of 894,000l, being the 
balance of the quarter ending April, to 
which he had before alluded. This would 
make the net furplus of the growing pro- 
duce of the confolidated fund amount, 
within a fra“tion, to 5,500,000]. In ad- 
dition to thefe fums, he was to take credit 
for exchequer bills to the amount of 
3,000,060 {Here we mult add the ad- 
vance from the bank of three millions, 
for the renewal of their charter, which 
the chancellor of the exchequer omitted to 
ftate, and for which omiffion he made an 
apology in a fubfequent ftage of the bufi- 
nefs. ]——If the committee, he proceeded 
to ttate, would add to thefe fums the 
amount of the loan, viz. 38,500,000. 
leaving out of the queftion, the two mil- 
lions borrowed for the exc'ufive uf of 
Hheland, they would find them to amount 
to 39,500,000], making the ways and 
means exaétly equal to the amount of 
the fupplies, as would appear by the fol- 
lowing fummary. 
Land and malt - ££. 2,750,090 





Lottiery - - 200,0Cc0 
Exports and imports - 1,250,000 
Income tax (applicable) - 5,300,000 
Con Ulidated fund - 5,500,000 
Exchequer bils - 3,000,000 
Bark advance - 4,000,000 
Loan - - 18,500,c09 


Totas - £+ 392500,00¢ 




















Having thus ftated the .fupplies for the 
current year, and the ways and means 
by which they were to be defrayed, he 
fhould proceed to remark briefly on the 
terms of the loan, and to lay before the 
committee what was to be the addigional 
charge on the country, and the taxes by 
which the intereft was to be defrayed. 
With refpect to the terms upon which 
the loan was made, they had already been 
the objet of 1a much notice, that he felt 
it neceffary to trouble the committee but 
with a few words. They afforded, in his 
opinion, a molt unequivocal proof of the 
wifdom and folidity of that fyfem of 
finance which had been of late years 
adopted by that houfe, and of the po- 
tency of thofe refources by which we were 
enabled to maintain the conteft in which 
we were engaged. The lenders, on this 
occafion, had agreed to take s1ol. con- 
fols, and 47]. reduced annuities for every 
rool. lent. The bargain was made at 
a time when all the parties were in com- 
plete ignorance of the price of the funds 
on that day. Taking the confols at 61, 
then the coniideration given for every rool. 
borrowed, and including the difcount, 
amounted only to g8l. 18s. 11d. If the 
confols were rated at 62, to which they 
had afterward arifen, then the contidera- 
tion would amount to rool. 10s. 5d. 
‘Thus, in either cafe, there was but a 
very trifling bonus on either fide. On the 
amount of the ftock granted for each 
rool. viz. rg7l. the interct to be paid 
by the public was no more than 4l. 14s. 
ad. being fomewhat Iefs than four and 
three quarters per cent. No perfon could 
be ignorant that this was a price con- 
fiderab!y~lefS than we could have bor- 
rowed at before the recent fyftem of fi- 
nance had been eftablifhed. The amount 
of the permanent charge to be incurred in 
this inftance would furnith, i®-poffible, 
a ftronzer proof of the propricty of that 
fyftem. Initead of looking to a large 
increafe of taxes for the payment of in- 
terefi on the fum which we were com- 
pelled to borrow, he had the fasistac- 
tion’ to ftate that the confolidated fund, 
with the other refources which he had 
mentioned, weuld be fufficient to defray 
the whole of the intereft required excepting 
only whar would be wanted for the fum 
of five millions! The intereft on this fum 
amounted to 235§,0c0l. The one per 
cent. which was to be added for the pur- 
pote of contributing to the extinStion of 
the national debt, a$ provided by a for- 
mer att, was 78,sc0], mating a tore, of 
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314,500], He had now to ftate the taxes 
by which this annual charge was to be 
defrayed: the fitft which he thould fug- 
geit was a tax on high priced teas. He 
could not think that this tax would be 
found objeétionable, as fince the laft duty 
had been laid on this article, the fales 
of tie Eatt India company and the ge- 
neral confumption, had very much m- 
crealed. By laying the tax on teas of 
a higher price the houle would avoid 
any additional burden on the poor, whom 
he was certain it was at all times in their 
inclination to fpare. He fhould therefore 
move a refoliion to impofe a duty of 
§ per cent. on all teas above the value of 
2s. 6d. per lo. The produce of this tax 
he calcuiated at 130,000].—In the next 
inftance, he fhould propofe a fimall addi- 
tional duty on Britith and foreign {pirits. 
The tax on home-made fpirit he propofed 
to be one penny per gallon on the wah, 
which would amount to five pence per 
gallon on the fpirit. This tax he cal- 
culated at 100,000]. In the third place 
he fhould move a proportionate tax on 
rum and brandy. Thefe were articles, 
which, with a view to the health of the 
people, he trufted that the committee 
would concer with him in thinking fhould 
be taxed as heavily as they could bear. 
The {pecific amount the chancellor of the 
exchequer did not intimate : the general 
produce of which he took at 420,000!, 
The new taxes he then recapitulated as 
follows : = 

Tea - - £+130;000 

Britifh fpirits .- 100,000 

Ram and brandy - 120,000 





Total £. 350,000 

The intereft required being 313,000%. 
there was therefore en exceeding of 

7,000l.—He here adverted to the bank 
advances, which he had omitted ; but faid, 
that he fhould take credit for the amount, 
without difcuffing the renewal of the 
charter, until the bufinefs came properly 
before the houfe. He concluded with fay- 
ing, that in propofing thefe taxes, he could 
not but congratulate the committee and 
the country on the fmallnefs of their a- 
mount; aod he trutted that the whole of 
the recital which he had to make th's 
day offered the bett and ftrongelt prouf 
of the increafed refources and growing 
pro{perity of the nation. 

After fome oppofiticn from Mr, Tiér- 
ney and Mr. Burdon, the report was 
agreed to, and the houte adjourned, 

{ To be continued. j 
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IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 
Tuefday, March 2. 

MR..G. Ponfonby role, and begged that 
the clerk might be ordered to read his ex- 
eellency the lord-lieutenant’s meffage on 
the union. When the clerk had finifhed, 
Mr. Ponfonby procecded. ‘** There were 
two prominent paffages in the firft pava- 
graph—one recommending the meature of 
an union, by the free confent of both par- 
liaments, on the terms of fair and muiual 
benefit ; and the other expreffing his ma- 
jefty’s increafed fatisfa&tion at the growing 
fentiment expreffed in favour of the mea- 
fure by numerous and refpectable bodies of 
his fubjeéts in this country. Sir,” faid Mr. 
Ponfonby, ‘ the meafure recommended to 
the two parliaments amounts to this —it is 
neither more or lefs than an aétual transfer 
of the power of legiflature from the people 
of Ireland to the people of Great Britain ; 
for although the proportion of the Trifh re- 
prefentation as propofed fhould be doubled 
—although we fhould fend two hundred 
commoners and fixty-four peers to the 
united parliament, the aétual exercife of 
the legiflation would ftill be in the hands 
of the Britith reprefentation ; that of Ire- 
land would be completely controlled : and 
it is but a play of words to tay, that Ire- 
land would legiflate for heriélf, in confe- 
quence of having a proportionate number 
of reprefentatives in the united parliament ; 
as although the [rith reprefentatives fhould 
be unanimous on a queltion involving the 
intereits of this country, which could not 
well be calculated upon, ftill they would 
be borne down by the far greater number 
of the Briuth reprefentat.ves. The Ivith 
members mult only be confidered as fo 
many commiffioners deputed to propofe 
meaiures to the Britifh parliament; and 
their influence, if they fhould poflefs any, 
would arife from any thing but their power ; 
—no man will then fay, that an aflocia- 
tion thus formed, can poffibly have any 
ocher objeé or operation but that of tranf- 
ferring the power of legiflating for this 
country to Great Britain. In this view 
then, fir, muft the meafure have appeared 
to thofe who adviled his majefty to recom- 
mend it to his Ivith parliament. They 
mult have been fenfible, that a country 


can have no fecurity for its property and. 


its liberties, if it does not legiflate for it- 
felf; and therefore when they propofed the 
palling of an union on fuch terms, they 
were fenfible that, in proportion to the 


badnefs of the meafure, it was neceffary it 
fhould have the fanétion of popular opi- 
nion, apparent or real. If, fir, it had 
been deemed only neceffary merely to pafs 
an act for incorporating the two legifla- 
tmes, without any reference to the wi!l of 
the people, it would have been fimply fo 
recommended in his maijetty’s meffage ; 
but his majefty, mindful of the principles 
which placed his auguft houfé on the 
throne of England, did not content him- 
felf with referring the meafure of union to 
parliament meiely as a tribunal to decide 
on an ordinary queftion of legiflation, but 
he added, that he obferved with increafed 
fatisfa€tion the growing approbation ma- 
nifefted for, the meafure by numerous and 
refpe&table bodies of his Irifh fubjeéts. 
Here it is evident, fir, that an opinion of 
popular approbation attaching to the mea- 
fure has been the caufe of his majefty’s 
meffage ; and in truth, Mr. Speaker, after 
the reception which this meafure met with 
in the laft feffion; after the pointed re- 
jeGtion of it; after the departure from the 
ordinary rules of parliament, in the refpeéct 
ufually paid to every part of bis majeity’s 
fpeech—it muft naturally be fuppofed that 
his majefty could only have been induced 
to a recommendation of the meafure to 
this houfe, by a belief that the fentiments 
of the Irifh parliament and people had un- 
dergone a total change on the fubject. 
Conceiving his majefty to have been acted 
upon by an impreffion of this nature, it is 
of the very firft importance, fir, that this 
houfe fhould take icme ftep to correét fo 
injurious a deception, and it would be 
highly and criminally wanting in its duty, 
both to the fevereign and the conttitution, 
if it did not inform his majefty of the real 
fenfe of the people on the fubjeét. Mr. 
Speaker, there are conftitutional modes by 
which the fubjeét addreflts the fovereign, 
but when in the firft inftance the fovereign 
recommends to the legiflature any meafure, 
the moft rational and proper mode for the 
fubjeét to adopt, is to petition parliament : 
and for this reafon, becaufe’ parliament 
may differ trom the minifter who adviles 
the meafure, and becaufe the parliament 
is at the fame time the organ of the public 
will, and the belt proteStion of the public 
interefis, 

* To me, fir, it feems, that on occa- 
fion the people have found out the mode, 


of which the =? on your table are 
fufficient proof, 
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Of thefe, fir, there ase 
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no lef than 26 petitions from counties, ex - 
clufive of a great many from the principal 
towns and cities of Ireland. Here, then, 
Mr. Speaker, is a circumttance declara- 
tory of the public fentiment, which was 
not known when his majefty’s meflage was 
fent to this houfe; therefore, though his 
majelty. may have bern adviled of a differ- 
ent {entiment obtaining in the public mind, 
the knowledge of fuch petitions, if com- 
municated to his majetty, cannot fail of 
correcting the erroneus impreffions, and 
of having on a gracious fovereign, that 
benignant effet which accords with the 
aniform character of his reign. Mr. Pon- 
fonby, after adverting to the ufe which. he 
afferted had been made of the place-bill, 
to change the,members of that houte, and 
to produce a majority for the minifter ; 
and having obferved on the thrength and 
character of the minority which oppofed 
this meafure, read the following refolu- 
tions : 

© Refolved, That it is a confitutional 
exercile of the rights of the fubjeét to pe- 
tition this houfe.on any meafure pending 
therein. 

* Refolved, That it» appears to this 
houie, that during th’s feffion, petitions 
have been prefented from 26 counties, be- 
fide feveval cities and towns, againit the 
meature of a legiflative union. 

‘ Refolved, [hat thele petitions be laid 
before his excellency the lord lieutenant, 
together with an humble addrets, praying 
thaf he may tranfimit the fame to be laid 
before his maielty.’ 

Mr. Ponfonby concluded by moving 
the nuit iefolution. 

Mr. Edgworth feconded the motion. 

Loid Caitlereagh faid, that the objeé& 
of ihe hon. gentleman's motion was nei- 
ther more or !efs than calling upon the 
houle to abandon all confiflency of aétion, 
and to ftigmatife a meafure which they had 
declared to be eflentia! to the welfare of 
this country and the empire. ‘The hon. 
gentleman's speech was to be confidered 
under two heads— that of fact, and that 
of doftrine 5 aud, with refpect to the lat- 
ter, there remained a preliminary confide- 
ration to be fettled before they could agree 
what were the grounds on which the houfe 
was called upon to abandon its de berative 
powe, and afent to a declaration of that 
power exiiting in an external bedy. The 
hon. genileman had endeavoured to found 
his dogtrine partly on a declaration of his 
(lord C’s) in the latt feifion, bur itil more 
on a paflage in his maieity’s meflage ; and 
certainly, without the aluimption of fome 
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fuch high authority as the latter, .it could 
not be fuppofed that any man would ne 
found hardy enough to advance in that 
houfe the pofition, that it was to aban- 
don its own judgment and furrender its 
right of legiflation. As to his maijefty’s 
meffage, what ground did it-furnifh for 
an appeal to the popular wil!, and the 
influence of numbers? Was it on the 
recommendation of the meafure of union 
to be effcéted by the free and mutual 
content of both parliaments ? Was it by 
divefting the parliament of the delibera- 
tive power, that its conf=nt was to be in- 
ferred, and its freedom of aétion fecured ? 
Was it on the expretlion of fatisfaction 
en the growing fentinent manifetted in 
favour cf an union that the hon. mem- 
ber founded his do&trine ? If it was, he 
would be egregiouily miitaken ; for his 
majelty knew tog well that the delibe- 
rative power of parliament was the firft 
principle of the Britith conttitution. Hav- 
ing {tated fo much, he begged leave to 
adveit to what kad taken place in the 
former feflion of palianent, that :t might 
be feen whether the hon. genileman was 
borne out by its proceedings. The houfe 
would recoli-& that the fubje&t of “union 
had been firit brought forward in Novem- 
ber, and that the feflion opened in Ja- 
nuary. ssconfiderab!e impreflion had been 
mide in the interim, anda ery of alarm 
raifed againit the meafure. The time was 
fo fhort, that it was impoffible the {cher 
and deliberative fenfe of the pubtic could 
have been had on the fubje&t ; and con- 
fequently, the great body of the people, 
who wete not within the {phere of an 
hafty and paffionate influence, kept aloof, 
nor hazaided an opinion on the oneftion, 
Jt was not at all range then, when par. 
Jiament met, that, under iuch circuin- 
ftances, gentlemen had declined giving an 
opinion on the principle, which opinicn 
they were taught to believe would have 
pledged them decidedly to the meafure ; 
therefore it was, that the hoult, by a 
majority of only three, refufei to commit 
itelf on that part of his majelty’s {peech 
which alluded to the mesfure of a legi- 
flative union. It cou'd not have been 
out of the recolle&tion of the hcufe, what 
pains had been uled to make gentlemen 
believe, that entertaining the principie of 
union, would have pledged them to the 
mefare; and the hon. member himfif 
had formed fuch fanguine hopes of the 
temper of the majority on that occafion, 
that, with more zeal than prudence, he 
moved, the fame night, are(olution which 
Hh 
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would have pledged the houfe to an un- 
qualified reprebation of the meafure : but 
the hon. member foon perceived he had 
committed an error of great magnitude, 
and he found it neceflary to aflure the 
houfe, that he had no defign to pledge it 
irrevocably againit the meafure. Shortly 
afterward a fimilar motion was brought 
forward by a noble lord, but his jord- 
fhip was equally unfortunate with his 
hon. friend in his attemp's to place a 
ber againtt. the revival of the queft'on, 
and the fame plan was not revived for 
the remainder of the feflion. From what 
had pafled in this country, the minifter 
of England felt it his duty to bring the 
mealure of union before the Britith par- 
iament, in fuch a manner that, by a 
cool, diipalfionate inveigation, both coun- 
tries might have an opportunity of fully 
underftanding the meature. Hs lordthip 
helieved that the houfe would recollect 
the cunfquence of that difeuflion, and the 
efiet which it had on the public mind. 
The luminous fpeeches. made on that 
occafion were in general circulation, and 
from the clofe of the latt feffion to the 
commencement of this, there continued 
to flow in upon his exeellency, the lord 
lieutenant, 3 feries of declarations and ad- 
drefles, in favonr of the meafure, from 
every part of the kingdom. The hon. 
gentienan had ftated, that twenty-fix 
counties had petitioned againft an union. 
If the hon. 2entieman had read a paper, 
which he (lord Cattlereagh) held in his 
hand, he would have feen that feventy- 
four declarations and addreff-s had been 
prefented in favour of it, nineteen of which 
wee from counties. It was on the belt 
greunds—on the gradual and cool pro- 
grefs of the public mind in favour of the 
meafure. It was on a firm and decided 
conviétion of the public fentiment, and 
that of the refpe€tability and property of 
the country, that the meafure had been 
again brought forward. Fut tuch had 
been the impatience of gentlemen at the 
ether fide of the houfe, to difculs that of 
which they had been originaliy fo ab- 
horrent, that they could not hear it men- 
tioned—tiat they forced it into difcuf- 
fion by an amendment, on the firlt mght 
of the (fion: and, as far as re‘ated to 
the introduétion of new members, as far 
as related to the charge made by the hon. 
gentleman, that the place-bill had been 
abufed, the decifion of that night had 
furnifhed the beft refuration. On fuch 
grounds the decifion of that night could 
not be impeached; and the houfe, by a 


majority of 43, refufed to entertain the 
hon. baronet’s amendment, or to pledge 
itfelf againit a difcuilion of the queftion 
of union; it was therefore evident, that 
the fenie of the parliament and the peo- 
ple of Ireland had advanced _progreflively 
in fuppoit of the meafure fince the filt 
moment of its introduétion. His lordthip 
here obferved pointedly on the means 
afterward ufed to create an inflamed op- 
pofition to the meafure of an union, and 
aflerted that the moft bafe and mi(chie- 
vous falichoods had been made ufe of 
by the anti-union agents, in order to pro- 
cure petitions, by mifleading the minds 
of ealy and ignorant men, the greater 
part of whom knew not what they had 
figned, and were as ignorant of the mean- 
ing of the word union, as they wee of 
the philofopher’s ftone. With refpeé to 
the appeals which gentlemen were con- 
ftantly making to the public will, his 
lordfhip afked, what would have been the 
fituation of the country and of the empire, 
had the houle attended to fuch appeals 
on former occafions, initead of exerciling 
its fober and firm judgment. He in- 
ttanced when 600,000 united Irifimen, 
{worn to French alliance, and to the 
eftablifhment of a republic, had raifed 
their voices in the popular cry of par- 
liamentary reform and catholic eman- 
cipation ; thofe objeéts which the prin- 
cipal confpirators had acknowledged to 
have been confidered but as mere feathers 
in eftimation, but the agitation of which 
had been approved of, becaufe it was ex- 
pected to lead on the public mind to the 
ultimate obje& of the confpirators. The 
majority which appeared in favour of the 
union, had been urged by the hon. gen- 
tleman as infufficient to fanétion fuch a 
meafure ; but his lordfhip inftanced the 
two greateft epochs in Britifh hiftory, in 
controverfion of that pofition; namelv, 
the union between England and Scotland ; 
and the revolution ; in both of which cafes 
the majority was infinitely lefs than on 
the prefent occafion. His lordfhip con- 
cluded, by moving the queftion of ad- 
journment, which was fupported by meff. 
folicitor general, gen, Gardner, lord Charles 
Fitzgerald, meff. Fitzgerald, knight of 
Kerry, Archdall, Foe, Martin, Ormfby, 
arid Alexander ; and ably oppofed by lords 
Corry and Cole, fir T. Freke, colonels 
Archdall and Maxwell! Barry, counfellors 
Saurin, Plunket, Bufhe, Goold, and 
Bor:ows. The houfe having divided oa 
lord Caftlereagh’s motion, the numbers, 
werte—ayes 1.55 3 noes 107. 
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THEATR E, 


A NEW Opera, called THE EGy PTIAN 
Festival, was performed, for the firtt 
time, at Drury-lane theatre, March 11. 

The plot is as follows : 

Muftapha Malay, an Egyptian bey, 
ufurps the power and authority of Ali 
Haflan, whom he feizes in the midft of a 
violent confli&t, and cafts into a dungeon. 
The prifoner remains confined for years, 
because he vefufes to appoint Multapha his 
fucceffx. During the conteft, the palace 
of Ali Haffan is deftroyed by fire; but the 
Britih, who are engaged in quelling the 
civil war, refcue Violetta from the flames, 
whofe rank is then unknown to the go- 
vernor.. He however becomes intere(ted 
in her favour, and has ber educated in 
England with his fon Boomley, between 
whom and Violetta an attachment enfues. 
She afterward returns to Egypt, to ditco- 
ver, if poflible, her parents, or her friends. 
The Englifh have a fet:lement in the neigh- 
bourhood of that of Muttapha Bey, and 
the governor appoints a day for an Egyptian 
fellival, to conciliate his new ally Mutta- 
pha. The latter attends the banquet in 
ftate, but after the feaft carries off Violetta 
by force. This outrage is followed by 
inttant hoftilities on the part of the Englith. 
Murteza, the brother of Violetta, is refcued 
alfo by a Pearl Fifher, during the troubles 
of his father’s houfe, who rears him as his 
fon. Miurteza’s rank is known only to 
his fuppoted father and himflf, Having 
learned that Zemira, the principal confort 
of the tyrant, is his relation, he gains’ ac- 
cefs to the palace, but confiders hisfather as 
murdered. Violetta having refitted the over- 
tures of Muttapha, the latter proceeds to 


HISTORICAL 


MARCH tf. ; 

THE following ftatement of the affair 
of honour which took place between the 
right hon. [faac Corry and Henry Grattan, 
eq. is authenticated under the fignatures 
of major-gen. Cradock and Capt. Metge : 
* In confequerce of what pafled in the 
debate in the houfe of commons early on 
Monday evening, the 17th of February, 
major-general Cradock on the part of Mr, 
Corry, waited on Mr. Grattan in the 
{peaker’s chamber, and.propofed a meeting 
immediately on the rifing of the houfe, to 
which Mr. Grattan affented. At day- 
light, the gentlemen proceeded to the field, 
and the ground being taken, the parucs 


violence, but Murteza rufhes to her afitt- 
ance. Thetyrant, fufpecting Murteza to 
be the fon of Ali Hafan, in confequence 
of previous communication, lays a perfidi- 
ous plot for his deftruétion. He acknow- 
ledges Murteza, and affures him that the 
murderer of his father is confined in a cell 
in the caftle of Pharos. ‘Thither the fon 
flies with becoming impatience, to take 
vengeance on the fuppoféd murderer of his 
parent. He calls on him to rife and pro- 
tect himfelf, as he abhors the idea of affat- 
fination ; and juft as his fword is raifed 
againft the lite of the aged prifoner, he be- 
hoids in him his father. In confequence 
of the fidelity of the guard, they are in- 
formed of a fubterraneous communication 
with the fea. From thence they receive 
fuccours, and reicue Zemira, whom the 
tyrant has doomed to death. Mujttapha is 
attacked in his caltle, and the arrival of 
Boomley in an Englifh gun-boat decides 
the contelt by bombarding the fortrefs and 
blowing up the citadel. The tyrant is 
flain ; Al Haffan reftored, and Boomley, 
as a reward for his conftancy and valour, 
receives the hand of Violetta. 





A new Mufical Entertainment, called 
St. Davip’s Day, was performed, for 
the firft time, at Covent-garden theatre, 
March 25, with the moft complete fuccefs. 
It is a pleafant little produ&tion, boafting 
no inconfiderable portion of {prightly dia- 
logue and fmart repartee. The {cene is laid 
in Wales, and the harmlefs mirth of the 
people on the annual celebration of the 
Saint’s day, gives title to the piece. 


CHRONICLE. 


fired, according to agreement, by a word, 
when Mr. Corry was wounded in the left 
aim. The gentlemen prefented their fecond 
pittols, but neither firing on the word, they 
remained in that fituation; after a fhort 
paule, the feconds demanded what was the 
matter, and having given the word again, 
the gentlemen prefented a fecond time, but 
without firing, each calling on the other 
to fire ; it being evidentiy the intention of 
each party not to fire the fecond fhot at the 
other. Mr. Corry, under the circum. 
flances, propoied aloud to Mr. Grattan, 
that both fhould give their honour to fire 
together upon the word being given again, 
to —_ Grattan agreed ; and at die 
Hh2 
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wor! they borh fired together accordingly, 
afrer which they quitted the ground, the 
fheriff having been fome time on the field 
uiing ois efforts to prevent the proceedings. 
In paffing from the ground Mr. Grattan 
enquired with auxicty of general Cradock, 
whether Mr. Corry was much hurt; in 
contequence of fueh enquiry, and their 
mutual! conduét in the ficid, general Cra- 
dock ghierved to Mr. Metge, that it was 
to be regretted that the parties had fepa- 
rated without fome exchange of comph- 
ment; to which Mr. Metge replied, it 
was his entire wifh that it thould take 
place. Mr. Giattan then proceeded to the 
houvle, where Mr. Corry was engaged with 
his furgeon, and they exchanged mutual 
civilities. 

Joun Francis CraDOCK. 

jJoun Mrtce. 


Marct 6, 

Yefterday, at a court of common coun- 
cl, Mr. James Dixon, of Tower Ward, 
moved the thanks of the court to fir 
Edward Hamilton, knight, and to the of- 
ficers, fCamen, and imatines of his ma- 
jefty’s hip Surprize, for their gallant con- 
du& in attacking, cutting out, and re- 
capturing his majefty’s late fhip Hermi- 
one; and that the freedom of the city 
be prefented to fir Edward, in a gold 
box of 50 guineas value, as a teflimony 
of their regaid; which was unanimouily 
agreed to. 

MARCH 10. ° 

_The Rev. Francis Haggit, prebendary 
of Durham, has difcove:ed that flour 

neaded with bian-water will produce 
one fifth moe of bread than if the fame 
quantity of flour were kneaded with plain 
water, The experiment is fimple, and 
ought to be tied, fince the bran is not 
Jolt nor injured in the boiling. Mr. 
Haggit fays that he boiled clb.-of bran, 
and with the liquor ftramed from it, knead - 
ed 56ib. of flour, adding the ufual quan- 
tity of falt and yealt. The weight before 
it was put into the oven was 93h. 13 oz. 
or about Sib. 10 cz. more than the time 
quantity of four kneaded in the com- 
mon way. It lof in baking rolb. 5 oz. 
The fame quantity of flour kneaded with 
common water !ocvs about 1slb. 11 oz. 
in the baking. ‘Thus a clear increale of 
ore fifth is obtained. The teafons aie 
obvious :—~1. Bran-water weighs half’ a 
pound per gailon more than common 
water; 2- Tt evaporates tefs by heat ; and 


: 2. A greater quantity of it is neceflasy in 


kucading the flour, 


MarRcH 138, 

A cout of aldermen was held at Guild- 
hall, when a vote of thanks was moved 
by alderman Boydell; for the fernion 
preached by the lord mayor's chaplain 
on the faft-day, at St. Paul’s cathedral. 
This motion was feconded by alderman 
Leighton. The previous queftion was 
however moved, which, after a fimart de- 
bate, was carried by a confiderable ma- 
jority.——The vote of thanks was nega- 
tived. 

MARCH 20. 

The Repulfe, of 64 guns, capt. Alins, 
at 12 o'clock on the night of the roth, 
inft. truck on a funken sock, fuppofed 
to be the Mare, 25 leagues fouth eat 
of Ufhant. By great exe:tions, the fhip 
was kept afloat long enoug!: to be enabled 
to approach the coalt near Quimper, when 
capt. Alnis and the fhip’s company effect- 
eda landing on one of the Glenans Iflands. 

MaRCH 27. 

Yefterday afterncon, captain Maitland, 
of the navy, and lieutenant-col. Douglas, 
of the marines, aéting on board fir Sidney 
Smith's thip Le Tigre, arrived at the ad- 
miralty with difpatches from that gallant 
officer, containing official advices of the 
capitulation and turrender of the whole of 
the French army of Egypt, amounting to 
8000 men, under general Kleber, to the 
allied Turkith and Britifh forces. 

Advices were at the fame time received 
from lord Nelfon, announcing the capture 
of the Gencreux man of war of 74 guns, 
commanded by admiral Perez, together with 
a ficet of ftorefhips and victuallers from 
Toulon, deftined for the relief of Malta. 
Admiral Perez is the fame officer who fled 
after the battle of Aboukir. He was killed 
in the engagement. 





BIRTHS, 
LADY Belgrave, a fon. 
Lady of captain Owway, a daughter. 
Lady Derby, a fon. 
Princefs of Tours and Taxis, a princefs, 


MARRIAGES. 

EDWARD Aftle, efq. to mifs Bate- 
man, daughter of the late Nathaniel Bate- 
man, efq. of Gloucefter. 

Francis Freeling, efq. to mifs Newhery, 
daughter of Francis Newbery, efq. of St. 
Paul’s-churchyaid. 

Earl of Morton, to lady Mary Howe. 

Thomas Paget, efq. of Cranmore-hall, 
Scmertethire,. to mils Mary Moore, of 
Ejdingtonhonfe, Bedford. 
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Fdward Miller Mundy, efq. eldeft fon 
ot Edward Miller Mundy, elq. M. P. to 
mits Barton, of Penwortham, Lancafhire. 

Sainfbury Langford Sainfbury, eiq. to 
mifs Hutton, daughter of Alexander Hut- 
ton, efq. 

Thomas Vigne, ef. to mifs Thornton, 
eldett daughter of Godfrey Thornton, efq. 
of Auttin Friars. 

‘The right hon. the earl of Weftmorland, 
to mils Saunders, youngelt daughter of the 
late Dr, Saunders. 


DEATHS. - 

DR. Jofhua Mackenzie. 

Sir Thomas Shirley, bart. 

Lady Wardlaw. 

Countefs dowager of Warwick. 

Mis. Du Pre, of Wilton- park. 

Rev. Dr. Jofeph Warton. 

William Fuller, efq. of Lombard ftreet, 
banker. ; 

Mrs. Anger ftein, the wife of John Julius 
Angeiftein, efq. 

Right hon. Daines Barrington. 

Mus Louifa Tierney, fecond daughter 
of G. Tierney, cfg. M. P. 

John Floud, efq. a police magiftrate. 

Mrs. March, relict of John March, efq. 
late of Tower-hiil. 

Lady Chapinan. 

Mr. Ponfonby, brother to the late earl 
of Befborough, : 

Jofeph Baldwin, efq. of Serjeant’s-inn. 

John, vifcount of Arbuthnot. 

Baronefs of Ulm. 


- Lady Jones. 


Rev. Dr. Norbury. 

Colonel George Rawdon, brother to the 
earl of Moira. 

Mr. Graham, of St. Paul's Church- 


yard, 


PROMOTION. 
LORD Bolton—lord lieutenant of the 
county of Southampton. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeTTre. 
FeEBRuUURY 18. 

ROBERT Richardfon, St. John’s- ftrect, 
japanner. 

John Buchanan, She:borne-lane, mer- 
chant. 

John Barrett, King-ftreet, Moorfields, 
cabinet- maker. 

John James Maillard, Lime-fireet, mer- 
chant. 

Robert Maitland, Bifiopfgate-ftreet 
within, merchant. 

James Barnett, Falmouth, mercer. 

Richard Hart, Coppull, in Lancafhize, 
cotton-mauuhnGurer. 
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Thcemas Blyth, Birmingham, fa&tor. 

Wiliiam Martin, Brittol, porter-mer= 
chant. 

John Pierce, Chippenham, Wilthhire, 
grocer. 

FEBRUARY 22. 

Michael Kavana, Liverpool, fhoemaker. 

John Chadwick, Captainfold, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton- mauufaéturer. 

John Bridge, Lench Fould, in. Lanca- 
fhire, clothier. 

John Green the elder, Chorley, Lancae 
fhire, callico manufacturer. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte, Pall mall, printer. 

Henry Ellis, Vedwdeg, Penmachno, and 
Lewis Hughes, Pynylon, Carnarvonfhire, 
horfe dealers. 

William Murray, Manchefter, cotton- 
fpinner. ‘ 

James Norton, Oxford-ftreet, haber 
dafher. 

John Mills, Swanfea, Glamorganfhire, 
fhipwright. 

‘Thomas Price, Holywell, in Flinthhire, 
innkeeper, * : 

George Stevens, Eton, inrikeeper. 

Andrew Clark, Liverpool,, merchant. 

Robert Martin, and Mark Lait, Wats 
ling-{treet, warehoufeman. 

Peter Van Tuyl, Haydon-fquare, Mi- 
nories, merchant. 

FEBRUARY 25. 

Robert Martin, Brittol, mariner. — 

William Rogerfon, Geirard-ftreet, Welt- 
mintter, ftatuary. 

Benjamin Adcock, Syfton, Leicefter- 


fhive, victualler. 


William Crighton, Great St. Helen's, 


merchant. 

William Coy, New Sarum, Wiithhire, 
dealer. 

Richard Cornifh, Woolfton, Somerfet- 
fhire, dealer. 

Charles Pratt, Cambridge, hair-drefler. 

Samuel Harding, Ludlow, Shropthire, 
Iinen-draper. 

John Bury, and Samuel Barnes, Man- 
chetter, factors. 

Jobn Porral, merchant. 

Marcu 1. 

Robert Willon, Coichefter-ftreet, Sa- 
vage-gardens, merchant. 

Nathaniel Bone, Strand, baker. 

Robert Burton, of Ivy-lane, Newgate- 
ftiect, bockbinder. 

Richard Martin, St. Michael’s-alley, 
Cornlull, bookieller. 

Thomas Markland, Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancafhire, cotton-manufacturer. 

Thomas Hanmer the younger, Brilto!, 
greces. 
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-Robert Thompfon Staples, St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonhhite, draper. 

George Foy, Gloucetter- ftreet, Stepney, 
money-fcrivener. 

Jofeph Winpenny, Henley, Yerkfuure, 
clothier. 

Marcu 4. 
Ann Harriton, Liverpool, merchant. 
John Green, Hunilet, Yorkfhire, malt- 


Hugh Brodie, Falcon-{quare, hardware- 
man. 

William Gevers, Mount-row, Penton- 
ville, ftable keeper. 

Thomas Doughty, Market Raifia, in 
Lincolisthive, innholder. 

Marcu 8. 

James Thweat, Manchetter, John Gally, 
Bread-ftreet, Thomas Munday, Manchef- 
ter, merchants. 

Peter Dickens, Briftol, foap-boiler. 

William Molyneaux, Halifax, York- 
fhire, hardware-merchant. 

John Clegg, and John Cain, Liverpool, 
grocers. 

John Bale, and Richard Packharnis, 
Manchefter, cotton-ipinneis. 

George, otherwife Jofeph Pavey, Horfe- 
ley, Gloucefterfhire, clothier. 

John Crofby, Bath, coach-mafter. 

George Wright, and Job Wright, Leeds, 
York hire, -flax {pinners. 

Jofeph Wilkinfon, Kingfton-upon- Hull, 
blockmaker. 

John Afhburner, Bolton-le-Moors, in 
Lancafhire, cotton-{pinner. 

Thomas Spencer, Kingfton-upon Hull, 
common-brewer. 

John Chiltorn, Market- place, Reading, 
vintner. 

James Turner, St. James’-ftreet, filver- 


-fmith. 


Ifaac Forfter, Bartlett’s-buildings-paf- 

e, merchant. 

William Salifbury Gell, St. Ives, in 
Huntingtonfhire, fhopkeeper. 

Francis Kilborn, Defborough, North- 
amptonfhire, dealer. 

Marcu 11. 
Robert Wilton, South Stoke, Somer- 


ferthire, farmer. 


Joleph Clegs, Lymm, Cheiter, cotton- 
manufaéturer, 

William Steare, Anfley, Warwickhhire, 
maltiter. 

John Hunt, Bath, fhoemaker. 

John Yare, Oxford-itreet, linen-draper. 

Marcu 15. 

James Brown, Manchefter, merchant. 

Thomas Newall, .Dukenfield, Cheiter, 
cotton-manufacturer, 


James Bate, Stourbridge, Worceller- 
fhire, draper. 

James Jenkins, Watliog-ftreet, and 
Witham Redaway, Mancheliex, ware- 
houtemen. 

Thomas Chamberlayne, Gwynn’s-build- 
ings, City road, ccachmaker. 

John Owen Parr, London, infurance- 
broker. 

George Priefiley, Leeds, in Yorkthire, 
merchant. 

Robert Farrer, Holbeck, in Yorkhhire, 
Jinen-dvaper. 

John Barnett, and John Naden, Stock- 
poit, Cheiter, cotton fpinners. 

Marcu 18. 

George Matthewman, Tadeafter, York- 
fhire, innkeeper. 

Lewis Lewis, Cleveland-ftreet, St. Pan- 
cras, ftable-keeper. 

Wiiliam Pearfon, Caiftor, Lincolnthire, 
liquor. merchant. 

John Rider, Warrington, Lancahhire, 
fhoemaker. 

James Willis, and Henry Hill, Chrift- 
church, Surry, foap-manufaéturers. 

Robert Moone the elder, and Robert 
Moone the younger, Greenfield, Lanca- 
thire, manufacturers. 

MARCH 22. : 

Richard Gill, Exeter, timber-merchant. 

Philip Richards, Carmarthen, linen- 
draper. 

John Rider, Broadway, Weftminfter, 
vidtualler. 

John Willis Jackfon, Liverpool, drug- 

ift. 
. Matthew Wheeler, Fore-ftreet, Lam- 
beth, coal-merchant. 

John Weftcott, Chriftchurch, South- 
ampton, dealer. 

John Apted, Croydon, Surry, thop- 
keeper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANQUETILL’s Summary of Uni- 
verfal Hiltory, 9 vol. 8vo, 4! 1s. 

Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters, from 
the Arabic, {mall 8vo, 75. 

Brewfter’s Meditaticns of a Recluf, 
fmall 8vo, 6s. 

Bidlake’s Summer's Eve, a Poem, finall 
8vO, 55. 

Court Intrigue, or Victim of Conftancy, 
2 vol. 8s. 
- Cambrian Dire&tory, fmal! 8vo, 4s 6d, 
boards. 

White's Voyage from Madras to Da- 
lagoo-bay, 4to, 7s, boards. 

Caftera’s?Life of Catharine 11, 8vo, 125+ 























FOR MARCH, 1800. 


AVERAGE PRICES ov CORN, 
March 1sy 1800. 
By the Winchetter Quarter uf 8 Bufhe!s. 


Laing’s Defigns for Cottages, Villas, 
&c. lange 4:0, 11 5s, boards. 
Cavern of Strozzi, 4s. 
Romance of the Cattle, 2 vol. 8s. 
Judith, a Novel, 2 vol. 8s. 
Ankerwick Cattle, 4 vol. 16s. 
Nayler’s View of the Treatment of Ul- 
cers, Svo, 35 6d, fewed. 
Polwhele’s Grecian Profpeéts, 8vo, 3s 
6d, fewed. 
Majfon’s Aphono and Ethina, 12mo, 
4s. 
Memoirs relative to Egypt, during Boe 
Naparte’s Campaigns, 8vo, 9s. 
Juvenile Em:grants, a Novel, 2 vol. 6s. 
Milner’s Anfwer to Sturges’ Reflections, 
4to, 10s 6d, boards. 
Marth’s Hiitory of the Politics of Gr-at 
Britain and France, 2 vol. 8vo, 12s. 
Boyd's Miicellaneous Works, with his 
Life, by Campbell, 2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
Stevens’ Method of alcertaining the La- 
titude, rs. 
Buth-day, a Comedy, 2s. 
Ramah Droog, a Comic Opera, 2s. 
Jew and Destor, a Farce, 1s. 
Gen'is’ New Method of InttruStion, 
z2mc, 43. 
Genlis’ Chara&ters and Manners of 
Children, r2mo, 4s 6d. 
Vebtter’s Hiftory of Epidemic and Pef- 
tilential Difeafes, 2 vol. 8vo, 18s. 
Afiatic Annual Regifter, for 1799, 8vo, 
12s, boards. 
Three Spaniards, a Romance, 3 vol. 
348 6d, 
Frend’s An‘madverfions on Pretyman’s 
Elements of ‘I heology, 3s. 
Lavater’s Looking-glais, or Effays on 
Phyfiognomy, 8vo, 6s 6d. 
Chalmers’ Appendix to his Supplemental 
Apvlogy, 3s. 
Winter's Sermons, 8vo, 8s 6:1. 
, Kotzebue’s Sketch of his own Life, 8vo, 
Ss. 
Garnett’s Tour in Scotland, 2 vol. 4to, 


gl. 

Morfe’s Sketch of the Life cf Wahhing- 
ton, 2s. 

Gren’s Principles of Modern Chymif- 
try, 2 vol. vo, 18s. 

Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus ex- 
amined, &c. gto, 2! 2s, boards. 

Symes’ Account of an Embafly to Ava, 
in 1795, 4to, 21 2s, boards. 

Plaw’s Sketches for Country Houfes, 
&c. 4to, 11 11s 6d, boards. 

Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic Con- 
federacy, 2 vol. gto, 2] ros. 

Wakefield's Seleét Difcourfes of Chry- 
foftom, Englith, 8vo, 8s. 
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Inland Counties. 











Wheat. Rye. Bailey. Oats. 

8. d. S do & de 8 de 

Middlcfex 1i2z 7;82 0,50 2:43 10 
Surry iit 4 57 0/43. 8 
Hertford III 6l-———~-/52 9145 o 
Bedford 125 2]—-————157 10/}4O 4 
Huntingdon 1i7 3) ——- 159 8140 § 
Northampton [414 4173 6158 4/33 4 
Ruuana 102 660 of69 ol44 oO 
Leicette: 99 S\-——}50 101359: g 
Nottingham rit 8132 0155 2144 -§ 
Derby 1:17 8jm——}52 I1C]45 9 
Stattord 117 3f-——-|00 2/149 x 
Salop 113 2174 0/62 2139 2 
Herejord fit $179 4/53 9137 3g 
Worcetter 117) 4i7t 1155 10143. 2 
Warwick 113 1Oje———}07 8144 5 
Wilts 102 4J-——]43 ol3y. 
Berks 107 6|- —- 138 oclgo ¢ 
Oxford 110 Iilm——— 1421137 g 
Bucks 109 gi-——- 143 Ol4t Ty 
Brecon «flag 9|86 GIIC 9132-0 
Montgomery 99 4 ---156 0156 yg 
Radnor 110 3|-— 53 10)32 





Maritime Counties. 











Eflex 108 8 70 &53 O42 4 
Kent 1oL Cj-—— h7 0l42° 6 
SuiTex 112 S/-——/49 8l40 6 
Soffolk 113-2] 74 7/45 8138 4 
Cambridge IC4 S)-—~-—|47 41]2z9 8 
Norfolk 105 31 80 olg! 0/36 2 
Lincoln go 3i-——159 5156 g 
York 93 21-69 $148 4138 o 
Durham 10g 6l101 o}5® 3148 x 
Northumberland] 99 2] 82 2/40 [qr a2 
Cumberjand 43-1} 84 of02 Ioja2 2 
Weiftmorland 112 7| 96 2/64 6 42 a1 
Lancafter 110) 2i-——mi54 2147 4 
Chefter 114. 2\-eme|-o—r i563 oF 
Flint — | 51 11 3 

Denbigh 121 6|-__.}06 6 “ : 
Angleiea emma nee | 54 Os 
Carnarvon 104 0] 82 of25 B8li0 8 
Mervicneth 93 6) 79 5/64 134 9 
Cardigan 91 g 64 c 19 s 
Pembroke 94 S|--—152 9123 3 
Carmarthen 98 Sle—m—152 Cl23 g 
Glamorgan TIE T1}/———|52 Cl30 9 
Gloucefter 115 7mm |52 Zar oO 
Somerfet H4 2\-——143 11136 g 
Monmouth 118 Cla——]56 3 34:0 
Devon Siz $}o——145 S20 4 
Cornwall 193 LT} -mmeee iG Td 30 5 
Dorfet 124 Ol-——/4I 4139 12 
Hants 110 T3| same i47 7137 6 








Average of England and Wales, 
Per Quarter fro8 rof78 gls3 638 7 


Peck Loaf, 53. ai. 
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